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Boston, February 6, 1878. 

Rev. D. Dorchester, D. D. 

My dear Brother: At a meeting of the Faculty of the 
School of Theology of Boston University, held at 20 Beacon 
Street, on Monday, February 4, the following Resolution 
was passed, and I was requested to forward the same to 
you. 

^^ Resolved, That we tender our warmest thanks to Rev. 

D. Dorchester, D. D., for the able course of three Lectures 

given recently by him before the School of Theology, on 

the subject, * Concessions of Liberalists to Orthodoxy.' 

For the extensive research shown by him, as well as the 

skilful presentation of the three cardinal topics, he is 

worthy of all commendation. "We think these Lectures 

should be repeated before other Schools of Theology, and, 

better yet, be given to the larger Public by an immediate 

publication." 

J. E. LATIMER, 

Secretary of Faculty. 
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Boston Universitt, School op Theoloot, 

January 26, 1878. 

Rev. Daniel Dorchester, D. D. 

As a body of students, we take pleasure in giving 
expression to the interest we have felt in listening to the 
admirable lectures you have delivered before us. We are 
also of the opinion that they deserve a wider audience, 
as well as closer attention on our part. Permit us, there- 
fore, to offer our unanimous request for their publication. 

Respectfully yours, 
Students of the School of Theology. 
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THE DOUBLE CONSCIOUSNE 
THE TRUE CONSCIOUSNESS 



INTRODUCTION. 



IN some of its variations, human nature seems 
to exhibit a twofold consciousness. Under 
strong diverse influences, men utter sentiments 
strikingly diverse, and even contradictory. 

An eminent Unitarian writer characterized 
Theodore Parker as a man of "a double con- 
sciousness;" in his controversial moods saying 
bitter and almost profane things — that "Jesus 
was not without errors," "nor without the stain 
of his times," nor " without sins," and that he 
" had seen the love of God more clearly exhib- 
ited in a cold snake than in Jesus of Nazareth ; " 
while, in his better fi^ames, he gave utterance to 
sweet and most excellent things, and covered 
the name of Christ with the highest eulogium, 
as in the following lines: 

** Jesus, there is no dearer name than thine, 

Which Time has hlazoned on his mighty scroll ; 
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No wreftths and garlands erer did entwine 

So fidr a temple of so Tast a sonL 
There erery rirtne set his triumph seal ; 

Wisdom cox^joined with strength and radiant grace. 
In a sweet cop^ hearen to rereal, 

And stamp perfection on a mortal face." 

Becoming antipodes, even sincere inquirers 
kick against the skies. In their progressive 
development, the most symmetrical and exact 
truths have passed through irregular, fitful, and 
varying phases. In concepts, half-truths, and 
formulas; through evolutions, involutions, and 
revolutions ; by accessions, concessions, and re- 
cessions; by diifts, currents, and counter-cur- 
rents, the world of thought has had its genesis 
and its growth. Fierce onsets against the 
truth, and for the truth, have drawn out long 
battalions. New points of attack and defence 
have often transferred the conflict to new 
centres, and changed the position of the con- 
testing forces. Her champions have seldom 
slept on old battlefields; but the goddess her- 
self, in her empyrean heights, has remained un- 
' "uging and unchangeable. 
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The contests between " Liberalists " and 
*' Evangelicals " in theology, have had their 
varying and sometimes contradictory phases. 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D. D., has said : * 
'* Neither the Unitarians nor the Trinitarians 
have gained a complete victory : each has taken 
some important position and yielded some other. 
We have a book called * Concessions of Trini- 
tarians;' another might be written containing 
the * Concessions of Unitarians.* Neither side 
has conceded, or ought to concede, any real 
truth of experience or of statement ; but it is 
honorable to each to concede its own partial 
and inadequate statements." 

For ourselves, this question has a profounder 
significance. Three elements — strong individ- 
uality, entire personal freedom, and ardent spir- 
itual longings — possessed by the same person, 
will produce, at times, strikingly different opin- 
ions and sentiments. But, add another element 
of character — a radical spirit of doubt — and 

• 

we have manifestations so widely and fundamen- 
tally diverse, as to seem like the products of 
two natures. The evil genius of doubt leads 

♦ " Orthodoxy : its Truths and its Errors," pp. 17, 18. 
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into the wildest speculations, and inspires the 
most desperate and revolting utterances. 

But when the reaction from this abnormal 
condition comes, the better sentiments gain as- 
cendancy, the soul becomes more lucid, candid, 
and deeply reflective, and gives utterance to 
those profounder convictions of the inner heart, 
far exceeding in value all that had been said 
when puzzled by speculation, or intoxicated by 
applause, or maddened by controversy. It is 
worthy of notice, that admissions made by the 
baldest unbelievers, in their better moods, often 
go very far to corroborate the essential truth of 
Christianity, conferring the highest encomiums 
upon that system of faith, which, when under 
other influences, they had freely ridiculed and 
denounced. 

" Evangelical Theology " has been an object 
of particular assault from various forms of spec- 
ulation and unbelief, under the self-assumed, 
though often misleading, designation of " Lib- 
eralism." Its characteristic tenets have been 
ridiculed and denounced as irrational, absurd, 
and unworthy of respect. Hard and abusive 
things have been said by some who have styled 
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themselves " Liberalists ; " but the better class 
of liberalists, and some of all classes, in their 
better moods, have made remarkable concessions 
in favor of the great doctrines, -which, in the 
heat of controversy, or when puzzled by doubt, 
they had vehemently opposed. 

Some of these concessions will engage our at- 
tention in this volume. But let me not be mis- 
understood. The concessions which will be cited 
are either full and direct, or implied, and chiefly 
of an individual character, revealing the work- 
ings of individual minds. In a considerable 
number of cases, however, they are the utter- 
ances of editors of denominational periodicals, 
or of persons assuming to speak for their de- 
nominations ; and, in all cases, the parties quoted 
stand before the public as the representatives, 
ecclesiastically, of non-evangelical views. 

When the volume of " Concessions of Trinita- 
rians " was published by the American Unitarian 
Association, in 1855, an eminent Unitarian 
editor, in a book notice,* said' of it : 

" There is but one plausible objection which 
those whom the volume offends may raise against 

* Christian Examiner, January, 185G, p. 155. 
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it. They may say, — some of them have said, — 
that it is unfair to quote what some writers have 
uttered in favor of views associated with heresy, 
when what they have uttered directly against 
the heresy is kept back." 

This glaring defect, in the book referred to, 
will be avoided in these pages, so far as will be 
consistent with manifest propriety and necessity, 
and brief statements of the opposite views of 
the writers quoted will be given. 

But the editor immediately proceeds to answer 
this objection ; and, in so doing, makes a sub- 
stantial concession, of considerable significance. 
He says: 

" The answer which meets the objection is a 
simple one. These views associated with heresy 
are a main element of the heresy, and do even 
neutralize its heretical character. So that, if 
the book succeeds in exposing the inconsistency 
of those who commend certain principles, and 
yet condemn the legitimate consequences and 
concomitants of them, it accomplishes very ef- 
fectively its leading design." 

Slightly paraphrasing these last sentences, we 
answer in advance, with the assistance of this 
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emiuent representative of ." liberalism," probable 
objections that may be brought against this 
volume. 

These concessions associated with liberalism are 
the better elements of liberalism^ and^ legitimately 
construed^ would neutralize its heretical character. 
So that^ if this volume succeeds in exposing the 
inconsistencies of those liberalists who commend the 
fundamental principles of evangelical theology^ 
the legitimate consequences and concomitants of 
which they have been accustomed to condemn^ it 
accomplishes very effectively one of its designs. 

But such an end is not enough to justify such 
a task. May we not hope, by kindliness of spirit 
and a careful avoidance of offensive allusions, by 
impartiality and conscientious accuracy, by thor- 
ough analysis and zealous devotion to essential 
truth, to promote a higher good — to establish 
vacillating minds, and secure greater unity of 
faith and fellowship among all Christian be- 
lievers ? 



A BEOAD 

FUNDAMENTAL CONCESSIOI 

A TEST PRINCIPLE OF GREAT TRUTHS. 



A BROAD 
FUNDAMEI^TAL COI^CESSIOIf, 

of great value, from a '' liberal " source,* be- 
comes available at the outset, and will serve a 
useful purpose, as a test principle, through the 
successive stages of this investigation. 

" It has come to he a recognized principle among 
the most advanced students of theology^ that every 
great and wide-spread beliefs every doctrine that 
has been clung to and lived in through a long 
series of years^ no matter how false its form may 
Je, must have its core in some precious and sub- 
stantial elements of truth. The human mind was 
never made^ even in its lowest and grossest state^ 
to be satisfied with error alone. A lie — which is 
a lie and nothing more^ the same as a body which 
is all disease^ or a soul which has sinned till it is 

* The Christian Examiner, January, 1867, pp. 36, 87. 
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24 A FUNDAMENTAL CONCESSION. 

utterly without goodness — must die inevitably of 
its own nature. It is the truth inside of falsehood 
which gives it life artd beauty^ which makes it loved 
and clung to^ which enables it^ like a fortress full 
of men^ as compared with one which is 07dy dead 
matter^ to resist attacks and repair the ravages 
which from time to time are made in its walls. 
....... 

And when we find a doctrinal statement^ which 
we feel sure is wrong^ resisting all our attacks^ and 
held not only in the minds of scholars but by the 
great common hearty it is absolute proof that the 
world needs it^ is better off with it^ errors and all^ 
than with our pure half-truth^ and that it is some- 
thing we need to conquer to possess, not to destroy.^' 

Keeping this broad thesis before us, let us 
proceed to notice some specific concessions, in 
regard to three great doctrines of Evangelical 
Theology. 



BOOK FIRST. 
THE DBITT OF CHRIST 

I. 
nt gouttiiiintil SU&t. 



THE DEITY OF CHKIST. 



I. 

©be i0Wttwar4 Mi&t. 

BY the Deity of Christ we understand, not 
that, iu some low sense, Christ was Di- 
vine; but that Supreme Deity was comprised 
in the extraordinary personage Christ Jesus. 
With some conspicuous exceptions, this view 
has been held by Christian believers, ever and 
everywhere. Although the verdict of majorities 
does not determine truth, yet it is hardly sup- 
posable that the Great Head of the Church, 
who has promised to be with it always, should 
suffer it to embrace a delusion so radical, so 
wide-spread, and so enduring. This doctrine is 
essential to make Christianity practically an effi- 
cient and vital power, in the world, and in the 
human soul. Without it, piety wanes, the 
Church declines, enthusiasm is chilled, prayer 
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loses its efficacy, and the world reaps an easy 
harvest. It gives unity to the Bible, and makes 
all its utterances fall into one majestic, consist- 
ent scheme. 

Numerous departures from this great doc- 
trine — from very slight modifications to radical 
and total denials — have gained currency, blight- 
ing the faith, and impairing the efficiency of the 
church. Within the various modern " Liberal" 
bodies, all shades of opinion respecting Jesus 
Christ exist, — from the modal or Sabellian 
Semi-Trinitarianism, down through High and 
Low Arianism, Socinianism, Priestleyism, and 
Humanitarianism, to Naturalism, and Pantheism. 

Two marked tendencies are clearly discernible 
among " Liberalists " — an upward and a down- 
ward slide, — and Arianism is the pivotal or 
dividing point. Arianism, taking its position in 
an indefinable and baseless realm, and present- 
ing Christ as a figment of ingenious conjecture, 
can afford no secure resting-place for earnest 
souls. It lacks coherence and vital power. 
Hence, by logical necessity, there must be an 
inevitable drift from it, either upward to Sabel- 
"^ianism, to ''the Logos doctrine," and the abso- 
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lute Deity of Christ ; or downward, to Humani- 
tarianism and Pantheism : for Humanitarianism 
cannot rest, until it swamps in a deadening Pan- 
theism — the apotheosis of human nature. 

The downward slide has been strikingly and 
abundantly illustrated within the ranks of the 
Unitarian denomination, a very perceptible ra- 
tionalistic drift having characterized it from its 
inceptive stages. Springing up in England sim- 
ultaneously with English Deism, out of the ris- 
ing spirit of free thought, it has been peculiarly 
subject to the spirit of doubt. This was evinced 
in the writings of Clarke, Whitby, Whiston, 
Priestley, and others, in England ; by Mayhew 
and his associates, in New England, in the mid- 
dle of the last century; and later, by Freeman, 
Kirkland, HoUis, Sewall, Norton, the Club of 
Boston Transcendentalists, the Brook Farm 
Community, Parker, Emerson, Frothingham, 
Abbott, and their fellows, who have floated 
swiftly down on the rapidly accelerating current. 

In the days of Buckminister and Channing, 
this tendency was not so perceptible. But the 
period was a peculiar one. Neither Buckmin- 
ister nor Channing had any sympathy with the 
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radicalism of the eighteenth century, but were 
decidedly opposed to the French revolutionary 
school — to the materialism and infidelity of 
French and English radicals. But Channing 
was a bold champion of reform and progress, a 
man of ideas, and an innovator. A writer in 
the Christian Examiner* said of him: "Within 
his Arian theology and conservative a£&nities, he 
bore the seeds of all the new ideas that have 
given such life, and at times threatened such 
mischief to the Unitarian body." He was " the 
father of Unitarian Rationalism in America," 
and the virtual founder also of the ideal school 
that passed over into Transcendentalism. 

A few facts will show the present downward 
slide. An eminent Unitarian writer,! in 1870, 
said: "The National Conference has received 
into its fellowship many who hold with The- 
odore Parker and the Tubingen critics, that the 
New Testament is not an infallible rule of faith 
and practice, that the fourth Gospel is a forgery 
of the Second Century, that the whole frame- 
work of narrative, in the New Testament, called 

* July, 18G5, pp. 34, 36. 

t Rev. E. H. Sears, in Monthly Religious Magazine, May, 
1870, Vol. I. p. 318. 
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miracle, is false and mythical, and that such a 
being as Jesus CJ;irist, as he is presented in the 
New Testament, never existed on this earth," 
and that there are " Unitarian pulpits which 
teach that God is not a conscious personality, 
that he has never revealed himself, and that the 
belief in a Divine revelation has been more 
harmful than beneficial to humanity." 

Rev. James W. Thompson, D. D., wrote * of 
a Divinity graduate at Harvard, who " did not 
believe in much of anything, in Christianity, in 
personal immortality, or a personal God." Rev. 
O. B. Frothingham has proclaimed that " God is 
only an abstract force or goodness, and has 
never revealed himself." Rev. Samuel Long- 
fellow said, " What Jesus was, and what he did, 
we never can know," — " he was only a mytho- 
logic demi-god," "a hideous idol." Rev. J. L. 
Hatch said, " Jesus of Nazareth, as given in the 
New Testament, is offensive to me in the ex- 
treme." These are only a few specimens of 
many utterances of these men, while their names 
were yet in the annual list of " the Unitarian 
Ministers in America ; " and similar declarations 
might be produced of many whose names are 

* Monthly Beligious Magazine, February, 1870. 
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still in that list. The list embraces about four 
hundred names, of whom an eminent Unitarian 
editor said,* " From one fourth to one third 
are supposed to accept the results of the Tubin- 
gen criticism, and are in sympathy with Messrs. 
Frothingham and Abbott." A writer in the 
Christian Examiner, in 1866, thought the Uni- 
tarian body divided nearly evenly between per- 

r 

sons in sympathy with Theodore Parker and 
conservatives. Dr. J. W. Thompson,! in 1870, 
said of two hundred and forty-three Unitarian 
pastors, " forty were Free Religionists, and fifty 
more give to the Free Religion movement the 
benefit of their sympathy and good will." 

A brief extract from an article by the editor 
of the Liberal Christian % will show more clearly 
the peculiar varieties of belief and unbelief in 
this denomination : 

"Here is Dr. A., for one, representing the 
strictly conservative and historical school, who 
cannot see how anybody denying the supernat- 
ural element can have the face to claim the 
Christian name. Here, for another, is Dr. B., 

♦ Monthly Religious Magazine, April, 1870. 

t Monthly Religious Magazine, February, 1870, p. 118. 

X July 23, 1870. 
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who tliinks Orthodox faith and piety, with any 
amount of incredible dogma, better than Unita- 
rian coldness and negation, however enlightened, 
and regrets, perhaps, he was ever bor'n into a 
Church he cannot conscientiously desert, and 
wishes to improve in faith and practice. Here is 
Dr. C, who is as much a transcendentalist as an 
historic believer, and who can be the most conser- 
vative and the most radical man, by turns or at 
the same moment, so that you know not where 
to count him, more than the farmer did the 
speckled pig. Here, again, is Brother E., who 
is very wholly and heartily devoted to Christian 
institutions and to the spirit and example of 
Christ, but who thinks Christ had no supernat- 
ural authority, and his church no foundation but 
its self-recommending virtue. Here is Brother 
F., who is as mucfi a minister of the Unitarian 
Church (being settled over a Unitarian society) 
as any one, who agrees with Christ when he 
agrees with him, convicts him of error, treats 
him as an equal, thinks him over-preached, and 
over-praised, and over-trusted, and does not cel- 
ebrate the chief ordijuance by which he is re- 
membered." 

8 
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Subsequently the same editor said : * 

" This is what the Christian world is saying 
of us : ' The Unitarians haven't faith enough in 
the Gospel of Christ to make a positive and his- 
torical profession of faith in it a condition of 
fellowship. They allow anybody that calls him- 
self a Christian to use their name and enjoy 
their prestige, no matter whether he be a disbe- 
liever in the Christian miracles and records, or 
even in the historical existence of such a person 
as Jesus Christ. Nay, he may be a Pantheist or 
an Atheist, and, if he calls himself a Christian, 
and is not immoral in life, he may join the Uni- 
tarian Conference, and claim as good an ecclesi- 
astical standing as the most conservative be- 
liever.' This is all true, and the orthodox world 
does not see it any more clearly than we do." 

These exceedingly frank acknowledgments 
show the terrible downward slide from Arianism. 

Let us now accept a more grateful task, and 
trace the upward tendency among Liberalists. 
We shall see how each higher party discards the 
lower, in its attempts to mount upward to some- 
thing more satisfying and enduring. 

♦ July 21, 1871. 
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HUMANITARIANISM presents Jesus as a 
pure man, having a divine mission like the 
old prophets, and distinguished from other men, 
not by his nature, but only by the special work 
he was set apart to perform. 

We cordially unite with all who exalt the 
human nature of Jesus, as an important recog- 
nition of the earthward side of this wonderful 
and now glorified being. The doctrine of 
Christ's essential * humanity, no less than his 
essential divinity, has ever been a fundamental 
truth of Orthodoxy, of great value and un- 
speakable preciousness. We need for our Saviour 
one to whom 4io human experience is strange, as 
an encouragement to frailty, 'and an incentive to 
holy endeavor. As a sharer of our nature, Jesus 
comes very near to us, enters into our human 

37 
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woes and sufferings, and awakens our tenderest 
sympathies and love. "He took upon him the 
seed of Abraham,'^ to be, and to be reckoned, as 
a man. Possessed of a human soul and will, 
with finite susceptibilities and limitations, he 
was " the consummate flower of our humanity, 
exhausting the possibilities of our nature." 

As a further agreement, we add, that, while 
metaphysically and ontologically, like the rest of 
the human race, Jesus was discriminated from 
them in that he felt himself to be in a peculiar 
and exceptional sense the "sewt" of God, or- 
dained to a divine mission — to establish the 
kingdom of God on the earth, — he appropriated 
to himself the Messianic prophecies of his coun- 
trymen, and meekly assumed to be "the Christ." 
And, even more than this, with the better So- 
cinians, we accept the declaration of Renan, that 
"the consciousness of God in Jesus exceeded 
that of all other men." 

But we cannot agree with the more Ration- 
alistic humanitarian, who contend^ that, with all 
his intellectual and moral superiority over other 
human beings, Jesus was nevertheless subject 
to the prejudices and errors of his times; nor 
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even with the moderate humanitarian, who denies 
the pre-existence and the superhuman character 
of Christ, and claims that he was merely a man, 
begotten by Joseph. 

The latter view, which has gained considerable 
currency, originated from a Jewish standpoint, 
and was first held by an early but obscure Jew- 
ish sect. It inspired no living, or working energy, 
made no progress, dwindled, and died. About 
three hundred years ago, revived by Socinus, 
and from him receiving the modern designation, 
Socinianism, it has run a new career. The cele- 
brated Dr. Priestley, after his removal to Phila- 
delphia, near the close of the last century, and 
his contemporary. Dr. Bentley, in Salem, Mass., 
were its earliest advocates in America. Fifty 
years ago it constituted a very small element in 
the Unitarian denomination, but to-day it has 
a more extensive currencj^ and is held, by many, 
even in its more radical and rationalistic form, 
as advocated by Theodore Parker. The more 
influential and representative men of the Unita- 
rian clergy protest against both the lower and 
the higher humanitarian conceptions of Jesus as 
unsatisfactory, and contend for something better. 
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The Radical Humanitarian View rejected. 

One of the most revolting acts of modern 
Liberalism has been its bringing Jesus into un- 
favorable comparison with Socrates, as in a lec- 
ture, in Horticultural Hall, Boston, in 1873, by 
Mr. F. E. Abbott, in which he contended for 
the great superiority of the latter. The follow- 
ing winter, in a discourse in King's Chapel, on 
Socrates and Christ, Professor William Everett * 
ably and eloquently answered Mr. Abbott, We 
cite a few passages. 

" I see Socrates coming into the world more 

than four centuries before our era, in a country 

and a city already approaching the summit of a 

renown utterly out of proportion to their size 

and force. I see him reared and educated 

among institutions the most energetic, in an 

intellectual atmosphere the most intensely vital 

that the world has ever known. I see his city 

gaining and keeping a sovereignty over millions 

of subjects which was a never-ceasing wonder 

to her sons, and envy to her enemies. 

• •••••• 

" I see Socrates brought up under the influ- 

♦ See the Unitarian Review, September, 1874, pp. 108-125. 
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ence of such a house. I see him mixing freely 
with his fellow-citizens, and filling with entire 
honor the offices and trusts as from time to 
time they lay upon him. I see him winning a 
character for virtue according to the highest 
standard of the times; proving his justice, his 
moderation, his courage, in many a situation of 
doubt and dread ; keeping his body in soberness, 
temperance, and chastity, against temptations 
that it is mild language to call infernal. 
• • ' • • • • • 
" He forsakes his business, one of honor and 
profit in his time, and even his family, that he 
may kindle a pure flame in the minds of the 
Athenians. His means to this end is conversa- 
tion ; he is no orator, no poet, no lecturer, but 
he talks. He seizes on every one he meets, and 
forces him, by a series of searching questions, to 
confess what are the true principles of action, 
according to virtue and the laws ; and in most 
cases, also, forces him to confess how serious 
have been the shortcomings, how deep the 
blindness, of him whom Socrates thus subjects 
to his merciless cross-questionings, his ironical 
disclaimers, his provoking calmness in debate. 
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" Thus fastening on his city, like a gad-fly on 
a high-mettled but over-fed horse, — it is his 
own phrase, — for thirty years, he pricks her 
children on to an examination of themselves by 
the most tremendous intellectual stimulus ever 
tried by a teacher. 

• •••••• 

" At length thirty years of dislike culminate 
in hatred ; an indictment is trumped up of cor- 
rupting the youth, and bringing in new gods. 

. , • • • . • • 
A small majority vote him to death. To this he 
bows as the act of law ; rejects a plan for his 
escape ; discourses with his friends in his cell on 
the highest problems of the soul, and passes 
away with entire calmness among his weeping 
votaries, in the full conviction that they shall 
meet again. 

• •••••• 

" It was, indeed, a noble, a glorious life, — a 
life, ay, and death, to make men better, and to 
bring them nearer to God, — a life of which our 
Lord shall take deep account in the day that 
he makes up his jewels. And yet, when Soc- 
rates is given me as a proof that other coun- 
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tries and other faiths may produce the equal of 
Jesus of Nazareth, I think men must read his- 
tory backwards, to prefer the master of Xenophon 
and Plato to the master of Peter and John. 

" No one can fail to be struck by the inter- 
esting resemblances in the story of these two 
souls. 

" Nor can any one fail to notice, too, the re- 
markable contrasts, — the birth of Christ in a 
nation much like Athens in its insignificant 
extent, but in all else its very opposite, — proud, 
isolated, feigning to disown the dominion under 
which it crouched, cherishing a deep, lofty, pure 
faith, all but buried under a mass of j)uncti]ious 
superstition, diffused among every people, min- 
gling with none ; his necessary exclusion from 
anything like real political life, his companions 
chosen from the comparatively humble and un- 
educated, his working time of barely three years 
instead of forty, and his taking-off at the begin- 
ning of triumph, — all these points might be 
studied with profit again and again, by one who 
would estimate the character and influence of 
the two. But I believe that such resemblances 
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and contrasts are of little importance in com- 
parison with the fundamental issue between the 
ways in which these two great souls imparted of 
themselves to man." 

After very ably unfolding the radical differ- 
ences in the manner and the matter of the dis- 
courses of the two, he says : 

" Truly pious was Socrates as his time un- 
derstood piety ; duly he performed all stated 

services of the gods But 

to advance a step in real knowledge of God 
was as much beyond him as to calculate a 
planet's orbit. 

• •.•••. 

'' How totally different was the ground taken 
by Christ. How he directly answered questions, 
solved difficulties, and promised strength to the 
weakest; how he brought down God to men, 
and engaged on his word, which never deceived, 
that the Holy Spirit should be given to them 
that asked it, — setting man once and forever on 
the rock, — God as revealed in him. He au- 
thoritatively declared himself as gifted with a 
personal intercourse with God, which made him 
the bread from heaven, the water of life, and 
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the wine from whose heavenly juices the blood 

of the new covenant went coursing through the 

veins of his disciples. In short, Socrates did 

the best with earth ; Jesus opened heaven. 
• .••••• 

"And now, for one last ground of compar- 
ison, what has been the result? When Soc- 
rates was accused of corrupting the youth, 
his enemies pointed with triumph to some of 
his. dearest friends and special followers, who 
had proved a curse to the city, alike in public 
^nd in private. This charge is indignantly and 
justly repelled, on the ground that he had 
again and again warned them against such evil 
courses, and that the only good part of their 
lives was passed in his company. I do not 
blame him for not having power to change the 
hearts of men. It is no fault of his that less 
than four hundred years after his death, Cicero, 
the last and best of all who made him their 
model, meeting as foul a murder with as calm 
a courage, left in an utterly corrupted world 
none to uphold pure virtue, and see into God's 
ways, save where some echoes of the lyre of 
Judah yet sang in the songs of Virgil. It was 
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not the fault of Socrates if those whom his 
doctrine threw back on themselves proved un- 
equal to the load. But when I am calmly 
asked to value him as a hero and a saint, by 
the side of Him whose life and death first made 
the apostles what they were, then successively 
converted the Jew, the Greek, the Roman, the 
barbarian, — who has remodelled virtue, and 
founded the new age on the wreck of the 
old, — I feel it is an insult to my common sense 
to be requested to rank the master of Alcibiades 
with the master of St. Paul. 

"Among the loftiest and most refined doc- 
trines which Plato ascribes to Socrates is that 
of an unseen world, to which the philosopher 
alone has access, — where live the real, true, 
archetypal forms of things, of which all we see 
on the earth are rude copies and imperfect 
reflections. It is the object of the perfect life 
to emancipate itself from the world of sense, 
and gain entrance into the world of ideas. Cen- 
tral among them he places the ideal man, the 
archetype of humanity, the real, true man him- 
self, whom all earthly men are poor attempts to 
imitate. This, vou see, which is all in black and 
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white in Plato's ' Republic,' written two thou- 
sand two hundred years ago, is the last brand- 
new theory to which I alluded, as offering a 
nobler model for our research than any saint that 
ever lived, — Socrates, Jesus, and all of them. 

" I accept the doctrine. Not that it can be 
proved ; not that, when lighted up by all Plato's 
gorgeous imagery, and worked out with all So- 
cratic subtilty, it was anything more than an 
abstraction; not that modern philosophers have 
dressed it up with any better garments; but 
because, by God's grace, it is now real, living, 
hfe-giving; because the ideal man has existed 
for all men to see on earth ; because as he lived 
here then, so now he lives in the unseen world ; 
and because, beyond Washington, beyond John 
Eliot, beyond Milton, beyond St. Louis, beyond 
St. Bernard, beyond Aurelius, beyond Socrates, 
beyond Moses, beyond Buddha, there lives for- 
ever, in the glory of the Father, the ideal of hu- 
manity, the Son of Man, the man Christ Jesus." 

Rousseau's attitude towards Christianity is 
well known as that of a moderate Deist verging 
towards the rationalistic school of later times. 
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Hia admiration for Christ and his deep convic- 
tion of hia superhuman character were elo- 
quently set forth in the following familiar 
comparison of Jesus with Socrates:* 

" I will confess to you that the majeaty of the 
Scriptures strikes me with admiration as the 
purity of the Gospel hath its influence on my 
heart. Peruse the works of our philosophers: 
with all their pomp of diction, how mean, how 
contemptihle are they compared with the Scrip- 
ture. Is it possible that a book, at once so 
simple and sublime, should be merely the work 
of man ? Is it possible that the sacred Persont^e 
whose history it contains, should be himself a 
mere man ? Do we find that he assumed the 
tone of an enthusiast or ambitious sectary ? 
What sweetness, what purity in his manner; 
"'i^it an affecting gracefulness in his delivery; 
it sublimity in his maxims ; what profound 
iom in his discourses ; what presence of 
d, what subtilty, what truth in hia replies ; 
1 great the command over hia passions! 
ere is the man, where the philosopher, who 

" Treatise on Education, or Emilc," b. It. Works, 
ix. pp. 1*7-151. Geneva, 1T82. 
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could SO live, and so die, without weakness and 
without ostentation ? 

" When Plato described his imaginary good 
man, loaded with all the shame of guilt, yet 
meriting the highest rewards of virtue, he de- 
scribes exactly the character of Jesus Christ: 
the resemblance was so striking that all the 
fathers perceived it. 

" What prepossession, what blindness must it 
be to compare the son of Sophroniscus to the 
Son of Mary ; what an infinite disproportion 
there is between them. Socrates, dying with- 
out pain or ignominy, easily supported his 
character to the last : if his death, however 
easy, had not crowned his life, it might have 
been doubted whether Socrates, with all his 
wisdom, was anything more than a vain sophist. 
He invented, it is said, the theory of morals. 
Others, however, had before put them in prac- 
tice. He had only to say, therefore, what they 
had done, and to reduce their examples to pre- 
cepts. Aristides had been just, before Socrates 
defined justice ; Leonidas had given up his life 
for his country before Socrates declared patriot- 
ism to be a duty ; the Spartans were a sober 

4 
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people before Socrates recommended sobriety; 
before he had even defined virtue, Greece 
abounded in virtuous men. 

"But where could Jesus learn, amoug his 
competitors, that pure and* sublime morality of 
which be only hath given us both precept and 
example ? The greatest wisdom was made 
kuowu among the most bigoted fanaticism, and 
the simplicity of the most ■ heroic virtues did 
honor to the vilest people upon eaith. The 
death of Socrates, peaceably philosophizing with 
his friends, appears the most agreeable that 
could be wished for : that of Jesus, expiring in 
the midst of agonizing painsj abused, insulted, 
and accused by a whole nation, is the most hor- 
rible that could be feared. Socrates in receiving 
the poison, blessed indeed the weeping execu- 
? who administered it ; but Jesus, in the 
of excruciating tortures, prayed for his 
leas tormentors. Yea, if the life and death 
icratea were those of a sage, the life and 
of Jesus are those of a God. Shall we 
ise the evangelic history a mere fiction ? 
d, my friend, it bears not the marks of 
a; on the contrary, the history of Socrates, 
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which nobody presumes to doubt, is not so well 
attested as that of Jesus Christ. Such a suppo- 
sition in fact only shifts the difficulty without 
obviating it. It is more inconceivable that a 
number of persons should agree to write such 
a history, than that only one should furnish the 
history of it. The Jewish authors were in- 
capable of the diction, and strangers to the 
morality contained in the Gospel, the marks of 
whose truth are so striking and inimitable, that 
the inventor would be a more astonishing charac- 
ter than the Jiero,''^ 

On account of this reverence for Christ by 
Rousseau, Voltaire was highly enraged, and 
when he read the eloquent passagie, cited above, 
he frantically cried out, " The Judas I the 
Judas I He deserts us when we are about to 
triumph." 

The Common Humanitarian View rejected. 

Two classes of Liberalists meet us directly at 
this point, discarding the humanitarian view of 
Christ as totally unsatisfactory. We have a 
protest, fii'st, in the interest of pure Theism. 
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A writer in the Review Department of the 
Christian Examiner,* in a critique on Rev. James 
•Freeman Clarke's " Orthodoxy : its Truths and 
its Errors," says (whether justly or unjustly we 
will not attempt to decide), that Mr. Clarke is 
faulty in his statement of the great truths under- 
lying Orthodoxy. Quoting a passage in which 
Mr. Clarke claims to present " the underlying 
and informing * truth ' " of Orthodoxy, the re- 
viewer proceeds: "And behold he does not al- 
lude to God ! Its Saviour is the man Jesus. Its 
Holy Spirit is the feeling with which man 
looks upon Jesus. Hence we reject wholly Dr. 
Clarke's ' truth ' in Orthodoxy. We go to a 
deeper thought; we demand a deeper faith. 
God is with us. ... A theology with only a 
man to fill the offices of God ! Much as we ad- 
mire the kindness of Dr. Clarke's heart towards 
Orthodoxy, we cannot but be shocked by the 
position in which he places himself. Orthodoxy 
has in Christ a ' God and Saviour.' In Dr. 
Clarke's ' truth,' in which Orthodoxy and Uni- 
tarianism are to meet and unite, there is no 
' God and Saviour.' We can assure Dr. Clarke 

♦ November, 1866, p. 414, &c., over the signature E. C. T. 
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that Orthodox faith in God will never accept 
this ' truth.' Loyal to God always, it will cease 
to regard Jesus as Saviour when it ceases to 
regard him as God. And Unitarianism, if it 
will not cease to have a theology, and become 
the merest humanitarianism, must advance to 
pure Theism." 

Again (p. 422) he says : " We must reiterate 
our conviction that Christian theology cannot 
accept any less than God, in the great oflSces of 
the divine administration. A Christ who is not 
God, who does not veritably sit on the throne 
of heaven, doing and sustaining by virtue of 
absolute Godhead, can only fill the merest hu- 
man offices." 

And again he says : " To speak of a fellow- 
man, or of an almost God, as the one who is 
coming, whose kingdom is the hope of our souls, 
who will deliver, will redeem, will bring home 
to heaven, is all error of the first magnitude — 
not of the hekrt and life, indeed, but of thought 
— against him who is Saviour and Spirit to 
all our race, the God and Father of all 
souls. The effort to perpetuate this error can 
only delay with a very few the unfolding of 
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Christian faith in God. Within the ranks of 
earnest Orthodoxy there will be no acceptance 
of our brother's position. There, Christ will 
cease to be the central figure of theology when 
he ceases to be God." 

But this writer contends that Theism is yet 
to be " tlie great Christian faith." The diflBcul- 
ties in this theological scheme of pure Theism 
we will not attempt to settle, nor will we under- 
take the difl&cult task of showing how mere 
Theism can be a " Christian faith." 

Another protest against the mere humanity of 
Jesus is made, in the interest of Sabellianism, by 
Rev. Dr. F. H. Hedge : * 

" We want the divine ; we want to see in 
Christianity the power of God and the wisdom 
of God made manifest for the moral welfare of 
man ; we want to see the Spirit of God entering 
into human nature to revive and redeem it. We 
want a teacher conscious of God's in-presence, 
claiming attention as a voice out of the heavens. 
We want a doctrine which shall announce itself 
with divine authority; not a system of moral 
philosophy, but the word and kingdom of God. 

* Reason in Religion, (Roberts Bros.) 1876, p. 242. 
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Without this stamp of divine legitimacy, without 
the witness and signature of the Eternal, Chris- 
tianity would want that which alone gives it 
weight with the mass of mankind, and the 
place it now holds in human things. This it is 
which constitutes the specific difference between 
philosophy and religion ; between the abstrac- 
tions of the intellect addressed to the intel- 
lect, and truth incarnate, addressing heart and 
will." 

It wiU not be amiss to add here a few remark- 
able passages from Renan, which show his deep 
sense of the divine elements in the character of 
Christ. He says : * 

"Whatever may be the surprises of the future, 
Jesus will never be surpassed. His worship will 
grow young without ceasing; his legend will 
call forth tears without end ; his sufferings will 
melt the noblest hearts ; and all ages will pro- 
claim that among the sons of men there is none 
born greater than Jesus." 

Again, Renan, speaking of Christ, says : 

"A matchless man, so grand that, although 
here all must be judged from a purely scientific 

♦ Life of Jesus. 
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point of view, I would not gainsay those who, 
struck with the exceptional character of his 
work, call him God." * 

ArraiQ: " Evcii to-dfty, ratioualism does not 
him closely, except on its knees," f 
n: "He is more than a reformer of an 
e religion ; he is the centre of the eternal 
i of humanity" 

* Eellgions History and Criticism, p. 161. 
t Ibid., p. 218. 
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ARTANISM lifts Christ above mere humanity, 
teaching his pre-existence ; that he is the 
Son of God, of like nature with God, and there- 
fore divine ; that he created the worlds, and is 
a proper object of adoration. We recognize here 
substantial elements of truth, or rather valuable 
half-truths, though, in this imperfect form, faulty 
and misleading. 

But the more distinctive phases of Arianism 
present Christ as a created being, " created out 
of nothing ; " "the Son of God," not " eternally 
begotten," but " begotten before the ages ; " not 
consubstantial with the Father, but only similar 
in nature ; not of essential, but of derived di- 
vinity; entitled not to supreme, but to subor- 
dinate adoration; and creating the worlds by 
delegated power. 

Fifty years ago, the Arian conception of Christ 

59 
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prevailed among the more evangelical liberalists, 
especially in the Unitarian body. C banning 
was an eminent representative of this class, so 
highly exalting Christ as an object of trust, of 
honor, and of adoration, and speaking so em- 
phatically of his Divinity as to confuse and mis- 
lead many minds in the evangelical sects, as 
some do in our day. So deep and earnest is the 
protest of Ariauism against mere humanitarian- 
ism, as unworthy and unsatisfying, and so impor- 
tant has the task of exalting Christ been felt to 
be, that human speculation and ingenuity have 
been taxed to the utmost to find a place for him 
almost up to Supreme Deity, but yet inferior 
and subordinate to the Eternal Father. We re- 
joice in all tendencies to rise from the lowest 
nlnnq of a merely human Christ, as worthy aspi- 
QS, whose indulgence will not fail to lead 
r of the best and truest seekers even to the 
eme and Ever-living God ; while many will 
tless still content themselves with robing a 
i, mutable.creature with glories they vainly 
Divine. 

■V. Dr. George E. Ellis furnishes an inter- 
g and eloquent example. He says : * 
• Christian Examiner, May, 1866, p. 364. 
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" Trinitarians sometimes speak of us as if, in 
denying an underived Divinity to Christ, we 
totally deprived ourselves of a God whom we 
might trust, and left the central, throne of 
heaven empty, because we do not seat upon it 
the vicegerent of tlie Most High. We can tell 
them that our doctrine gives us the same God 
whom they worship, and another being, — yes, 
a Divine Being besides. We know of nothing 
that hinders, but that God may impart, may 
delegate, any measure of his own properties, 
save simply that of self-existence." 

• • . • • . • 

" The universe of being is to us enriched by 
an additional being, through the view which we 
entertain of Christ. The awful vacuum be- 
tween the loftiest partakers of angelic natures 
and the Supreme has now a radiant occupant, 
who fills the whole of it." 

What an attempt to exalt Jesus ! What an 
acknowledgment of the unsatisfactoriness of the 
humanitarian view of Christ ! With only a "de- 
rived existence," "delegated powers," and "subor- 
dinate to God," he is nevertheless declared to be 
" infinitely above humanity," a " Divine Being," 
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"a radiant occupant" of "the awful vacuum 
between tlie loftiest partakers of angelic natures 
and the Supreme." A beautiful figment of hu- 
man speculation I A signifieaut confession of 
the conscious need of a Redeemer infinitely ex- 
alted above the range of mere humanity — one 
of the deepest soul-wants among many Liberal- 
iats, and in the world at large. 

But even the most lofty and ingenious con- 
ceptions of Jesus, wrought out by the highly 
cultivated thinkers- and writers consecrated to 
the advocacy of Arianism, have failed to afford 
a sure resting-place to deeply spiritual minds, 
who have ever "cried out for the living God," 
Turning to Him, the yearning soul exclaims, 
"All my springs are in Thee." 

Following the traces of this upward tendency, 
we see the path dividing, but mounting more 
and more toward higher and fuller realizations 
of the Divine in Christ. 

the Unitarian denomination, Rev. James 
man Clarke, D. D., has become an eminent 
iseutative of the Sabellian theory,* al- 
'b, ill some of. his utterances, he seems 
e " OrOiodoxy, its Truths and Its Errors," p. iZ5, &c. 
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inconsistent with that view, as in the section 
already criticised, and also in some more recent 
statements. But he has made a very decided 
protest against the Arian doctrine of Christ. 
He said : * 

" That view which supposed that Christ was 
neither truly man nor truly God, but some liigh, 
pre-existing being between the two, appears to 
ns to be the falsest and most unsatisfactory of 
all the doctrines concerning Christ's person. It 
separates him more entirely from our sympathies 
than either of the others. It destroys both his 
divinity and his humanity, and by giving us 
something intermediate, gives us really nothing. 
It makes his apparent human life a delusion, his 
temptation unreal, his human sympathies and 
sorrows deceptive. We think, therefore, that 
the Church was right in rejecting the Arian 
doctrine." 

A very decided Unitarian protest against the 
prevailing theory of early American Unita- 
rianism. 

Dr. F. H. Hedge also enters his protest against 
Arianism, in favor of Sabellianism. He says : f 

♦ See " Orthodoxy, its Truths and its Errors," p. 208. 
t Reason in Heligion, (Roberts Bros.) 1875, p. 234. 
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" Arianism leaves the chasm unatoned. If the 
Son is a creature, then there is still the infinite 
distance between God and man. But, in order 
that man may be redeemed, Divinity must be in 
immediate contact with humanity. God and 
man must unite in one person." 

Again : * " If we say, in accordance with the 
Arian view, that the Christ is neither God nor 
man, but a being distinct from both, we remove 
him so far from our sympathies, and all our as- 
sociations and habits of thought ; we make him 
so unreal, so chimerical, so abnormal a being, 
that we know not how to adjust ourselves with 
one whom we can neither adore as God nor sym- 
pathize with as man, and so must needs lose the 
best effect of his idea." 

Rev. Dr. Sears says : f 

"Arius calls him (Jesus) God in a subordi- 
nate sense, and worthy of Divine honors, though 
not the honors accorded supremely to the Deity. 
This was the very doctrine of Paganism, and 
was vehemently opposed, as an attempt to im- 
port idolatry into Christian worship. To wor- 

♦ Reason in Religion, p. 256. 

t Monthly Religious Magazine, July, 1860, p. 36. 
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ship a creature, though in a subordinate sense, 
was precisely what the heathen did, for they ac- 
knowledged One Supreme above their local and 
created deities. ' The Catholic Church,' says 
Athanasius, ' does not believe more than the 
Homoousian Trinity, lest it tumble down into 
Arianism, which is the same with pagan poly- 
theism and idolatry, since it introduced in like 
manner the worshipping of creatures together 
with the Creator." 

Again : * "Arianism lacks coherence and vital 
force, is essentially ditheistic and idolatrous, ele- 
vating a creature to a place of power and honor 
due to no finite being, making a finite being the 
creator of the universe, just as the Gnostics did, 
thus robbing the Creator of his glory, and divid- 
ing it with another. It is unphilosophical, destroys 
the simplicity, beauty, and power of Christian 
worship, removes God out of sight, and, though 
it pays to his Son — ' created out of nothing ' — 
honors which it calls 'subordinate,' they are 
honors which are due to the one God alone. He 
only is Creator, Saviour, Sanctifier, and Judge, 
and he cannot discharge himself of his own Al- 

* Page 39. 
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DlightiDess; there can be do sub-deities in his 
dominions, and around him must gather all the 
splendors of the Godhead, to make Christian 
worship renewing, and give the soul a centre to 
all its aspirings and loves." 

Eev. Ruf us EUis, D. D.," said : " Arianism has 
died out, except perhaps amongst a very few of the 
elders. The ministers, we think, have gone fur- 
ther than the laymen in the direction of Human- 

itarianism But there are those — a few, 

at least — who, appealing partly to the other 
Gospels, but chiefly to St. John, are ready to 
affirm the essentially Divine in Christ, as the 
objective Source of the new life of love." 

Again, in an address before the Ministerial 
inference,! May 27, 1874, Dr. Ellis speaks of 
e drift of the Unitarian denomination from the 
rian and Socinian views of Christ. 
" The more thoughtful Unitarians have been 
sadilj^ leaving behind a Unitarianism which set 
rth as the Saviour of the world a superhuman 
an. We ai'e coming together from all sides in 
Christianity which sees God in the man Jesus, 

• Monthly Religious Magazine, November, 1866, p. 309. 
t nnitwian Revieir, July, 1874, pp. 406-40T. 
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and so has faith and hope in God. It has been 
a surprise and an oflfence, sometimes, when it 
ought to have been a relief to us, to find that 
the humanity of Jesus was intensely real ; that 
God took our nature upon him, and not some 

angelic or preter-nature We have been 

compelled by pitiless realists to see him in his 
human limitations, and to restore to him his 
proper human personality. We have admitted, 
somewhat reluctantly, that it is even more.rev- 
erent to take his own word for what he was, 
than to substitute our own fond imaginations. 
We see that, however strange it may be, he did 
love and fear and hope and believe and rejoice 
and mourn as a man. But what may well have 
seemed to some at first a loss, turns out to be a 
gain ; for this man Jesus will not, though they 
call it blasphemy, and threaten his life, — yes, 
and take it, — withhold from us the mystery of 
God in him, or bate one iota of the marvellous 
self-assertion which assures us that, unless we 
stand in the presence of a madman, God has 
come at last fully into the liglit of a human con- 
sciousness. 
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" Happily, five or six books in the New Tes- 
tament — certain epistles of St. Paul — have 
escaped all questioning, and they point to this 
wondrous mystery of God in Christ with a clear- 
ness which cannot be obscured. They disclose a 
kind and amount of faith in Jesus, a measure of 
discipleship, which lifts the Master who has called 
it forth into heavenly places. He has indeed 
done as the Jews charged, though not in their 
sense of the words ; being a man, he has made 
himself God ; and the clearer and more real vou 
present his humanity, the more resplendent is 
the essential brightness of the Divinity as it 
shines in his life." 



IV. 



IV. 



WE have said that, fifty years ago, the A 
view of Christ almost wholly prevB 
amoDg the more evangelical " liberalists " 
every name, and especially in the Unitarian 
nomination. We find only few and widely t 
tered traces of Sabellianism in the Unita 
literature of that period. Since that time, I 
ever, there has been a very considerable cha 
and nowhere more apparent than in the evan 
leal wing of this denomination, among whom 
few Arians now remain. After having long 
vainly endeavored to rest satisfied in the A 
conception of Jesus, they have abandoned it 
something higher, seeking a fuller Divine 
vestiture of the character and person of 
Redeemer. The revolt &om Arianism in 
71 
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direction of a higher faith, has been twofold — 

the Sabellian and the Logos theories. 

Sabellianism affords much to approve, for it 
identifies the Divine in Christ as God. Recog- 
nizing one Divine essence, it nevertheless incul- 
cates a threeness in the Godhead, — Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, — and the full indwelling of God 
in Christ, making him the manifestation of God. 
Hence they call Christ the " God-man," and do 
not hesitate to proclaim him " The Emmanuel, 
God with us." So far, all would be well, if it 
were all. 

The distinctive points of Sabellianism are, that 
the threeness in the Godhead is not three dis- 
tinctions in the nature of Deity, but only a modal 
jeption — three methods of Divine manifesta- 
, by evolution, out of one essence. Trini- 
mism holds to one Divine essence, with three 
met but not separate personalities, necessi- 
Qg some modification of the full idea of the 
1 person; but yet presenting something so 
ih more distinct and individual than three 
e appearances or manifestations, as to justify 
application of personal pronouns and personal 
3, Sabellianism eliminates all personality, 
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and then applies individual names to mere ap- 
pearances and manifestations. Furthermore, it 
teaches that the three manifestations, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, are not eternal distinctions 
in the Godhead, but transient earthly phenomena, 
an accommodated conception of God adapted 
to time and space, merely temporary modes of 
Divine manifestation, to cease when the purpose 
for which they were made shall have been 
accomplished. 

Says Dr. F. H. Hedge : 

-When, in such sayings as those reported in 
the Fourth Gospel, ' I and the Father are one,* 
'He that hath seen me hath seen the Father,* 
he identifies himself with the one Supreme, he 
does so in the sense of personation or representa- 
tion, not of co-entity." * 

Again : " The visible human individual may 
personate or represent the invisible God. But 
the appearance is but a transient, earthly phe- 
nomenon, though embodying an eternal idea; 
and if we are logically honest, and in the spirit 
of that honesty analyze this conception of the 
God-man, we shall see that the phrase denotes an 

* Beason in Beligion, p. 229. 
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idea and a personal appearance in the scenes of 
time embodying that idea ; a divine demonstra- 
not the individual through whom and in 
n that demonstration was made. The Christ 
le Gospel is that demonstration, — God in 
The image which Jesus has stamped of 
elf on the Church and the world stands foi 
" * . Again he 8ays,t speaking still of Christ : 
e function of the person is historical, and 
sfore transient. In the sphere of spiritual 
implation do personality abides but the 
■becoming personality of God, conceived hy 
, and born of faith, in the individual soul. 
ite and underived being alone can satisfy 
Teely inquiring, freely aspiring. Only that 
h bounds the uttermost thought, and tops 
■oldest imaginatioQ, can fulfil to reason and 
the idea of God. Whatever derived and 
idary power hy divine permission may hold 
place is a temporary vicegerent, occupying 
rrowed throne, and exercising a delegated 
, which he must finally deliver up to God, 
1 the Father.' 'For when,' says the brave 
tie, ' he saith, " all things are put under," 

BeuoQ in Religion, p. 366. f Ibid., p. 260. 
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it is manifest that he is excepted that did put 
all things under.' " 

Such is the Christ of Sabellianism — the full 
manifestation of God — yet not an eternally- 
existing, individual being ; but a temporary phe- 
nomenon — in the ages to come, to be known 
as a historic appearance, exhibited in time, but 
faded out in eternity. 

How transient and evanescent the Christ of 
Sabellianism I How different from the Christ 
of St. John — "the Alpha and the Omega; 
the beginning and the ending ;" " which is, and 
which was, and which is to come, the Almighty ; " 
to whom the heavenly hosts ascribe ^* glory and 
dominion forever and ever." * 

This doctrine destroys the essential Sonship 
of Christ. In a mere manifestation of theDivine, 
we fail to apprehend a distinct being whom we 
may recognize as the Son of God. As the Son, 
he indeed reflects the Father's image, but he pos- 
sesses an individuality not merely phenomenal, 
nor confined to temporal limits. 

As a Unitarian rebuttal against this theory, 
setting forth very high views of the Son of God, 

♦ Rev. i. 6-8. 
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we cite from their Monthly Magazine * the follow- 
ing strong statements : 

" The meaning of the appellation Son of 
God, as applied to Jesus Christ, is to be learned 
from its use in the Holy Scriptures. 

" 1. Our first point is, It denotes some manner 
of derivation from God. 

" There are a few theologians who suppose 
the appellation Son of God to be given to Christ 
because his human nature was begotten of the 
Holy Ghost, and miraculously conceived in 
the womb of the Virgin Mary, according to the 
word of the angel : ' Therefore^ that holy thing 
which shall be born of thee shall be called the 
Son of God.' This, indeed, is a part of the 
truth, but not the whole truth. It is Scrip- 
tural so far as it goes, but does not take in the 
whole of Scripture teaching on the subject, does 
not exhaust the reason why this name is given 
to our Lord and Saviour. The Church generally 
have believed the name to refer to the Divine 
nature of Christ, have believed in the eternal 
generation of the Son, the eternal Sonship of 

♦ April, 1861, p. 250, &c. 
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Christ. Thus, in the Nicene Creed, Christ is 
declared to be God of God, light of light, very 
God of very God. The word of here denotes 
derivation from. This, too, accords with the 
testimony which Christ himself gives us re- 
specting his relation to the Father. 

• •••••• 

" It is this truth of the eternal generation 
of the Son from the Father that is able to save 
the Church from the sense of any conflict be- 
tween the full and proper divinity of Christ and 
the strictest Monotheism, between the fullest 
and heartiest worship of Christ and the worship 

of the one only living and true God. 
....... 

" In calling the Sonship of Christ eternal^ we 
simply mean that it is a relation with which time^ 
considered as limited duration^ has nothing to do. 
We may, perhaps, illustrate the timeless relation 
of the Son to the Father by the relation of 
moral law to the Author of law. God did not 
create moral law any more than he created his 
own being, yet moral law is derived from God, 
and resides in God. Moral law is eternal as 
God himself, yet it does not and cannot exist 
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Beparate from, or iodepeudent of God. It has 

its (source and seat in the bosom of God forever, 

from eternity to eternity. So God did not 

"" ute the Son, but the Son is derived from 

Father and la in the bosom of the Father, 

i Son ia eternal as the Father, but he can do 

bing of himself: his whole being and working 

n and of the Father, and whatsoever things 

Pi&ther,doetb, these also doeth the Son like- 

e. 

2. Our second point is, The appellation Son 
Crod, as applied to Jesus Christ, denotes 
ality with God. ' We must abstract,' says 
mder, speaking for Athanasius, ' from the ex- 
ision Son of God and begotten of God, whatever 
)ng9 to sensuous relations, and then there 
lains to us the idea of Unity of Essence, and 
ivation of Nature.' * There seems at first 
y an inconsistency between the derivation 
the Son from God and his equality or con- 
stantiaiity with God ; but the Nicene Coun- 
ftsserted both, and must therefore have un- 
ituod one expression in a sense accordant 
h the other. And we would prove one as 

• Ciiriatian Dogmas, p. 296. 
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we do the other. As we have endeavored to 
show that the idea of derivation is found in the 
appellation itself, Son of God^ and in the testi- 
monies which Christ gave of himself, so in like 
manner do we find the idea of his equality with 
God. 

" Our Saviour defended his miracle of healing 
on the Sabbath day, by saying, ' My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.' Then the Jews 
sought to kill him, because he said * that God 
was his Father, making himself equal with God.' 
(John V. 17, 18.) Again and again did they so 
understand his words. Our Saviour knew that 
they so understood them. He in whose mouth 
was no guile let them so understand them. In- 
stead of saying one word to refute or correct 
their interpretation, he went on to repeat and 
develop it. He declared such a union of the Fa- 
ther and the Son, such a dwelling of the Father 
in the Son, and of the Son in the Father, such 
a doing by the Son of the works of the Father, 
as implies not only a oneness of will, but a one- 
ness of essence with God. (John x. 28-39.) 

"The equality of the Son with the Father 
appears in the formula of baptism given by 



J 
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Christ to bb disciples. ' Go, teach all nations, 
baotizing them into the name of the Father, and 
he Son, and of the Holy Ghost,' &c. ... In 
e words Christ puts himself in a line with 
Father and the Holy Spirit, and thus de- 
!S himself to be of one uature with them. 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are the one 
to whose service his disciples are to be 
cated. His language implies a union with 
such as can belong to no created being, 



The text John xiv. 28, 'My Father is greater 
I,' is often quoted to show the inferiority of 
Son. Doubtless there is a sense in which the 
ler is greater than the Sou, but not such as 
lie least to diminish aught of the reverence, 
.r, love, and trust which are due to the Son 
a the Father. Besides, in the passage re- 
;d to, Jesus is not speaking of his intrinsic 
re as compared with thnt of the Father, but 
lie humiliation in whicli he then was, and of 
;lory into which he was about to enter. 



The doctrine, then, of Christ as the Son of 
, teaches us to acknowledge him as Lord 
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of all, to bow the knee to him in devoted love, 
obedience, prayer, and praise. . . . He is upon 
the throne. Earthly empires pass away, but his 
throne remains forever and ever. ' The Father 
judgeth no man, but hath committed all judg- 
ment unto the Son, that all men should honor 
the Son even as they honor the Father.' " * 

It will be diflScult to find in Unitarian liter- 
ature stronger statements of the essential truth 
of Orthodoxy in regard to Christ than these. 

The Sabellian theory of Christ as the mani- 
festation of God, only an appearance or a per- 
sonation of the Divine, limited in duration to the 
scenes of time, and the Arian conception of 
Jesus as a being created before the worlds, are 
both ably opposed by another eminent Unitarian 
writer.f He says : 

" We believe in the Father everlasting, and 
the Father Everlasting supposes; as a correlative, 
the Son Everlasting^ the archetype of the uni- 
verse, — not nominally^ but really^ — who is be- 

* Monthly Religious Magazine, April, 1801, p. 250, &c. 
t Rev. Rufus Ellis, D. D., one of the editors of the Month- 
ly Religious Magazine. See vol. xxiv., 1860, pp. 161, 152. 

6 
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fore all imperfect worlds, the Image of invisibie 
Glories, Light of Light. Certainly we believe 
that God was perfectly imaged in his universe 
before the birth on this little planet of the Son 
of Mary. He ia evermore perfectly imaged be- 
fore Jeaus, before Abraham, before Adam. Now 
— "^ - -I'e find our ideal of the Son of the High- 
y realized under human conditions in the 
Jesus, when we can conceive of no more 
and absolute Child of God than we find 
historic Christ, we must needs say of him, 
e who ia from everlasting in whom we 
elieved, whom we have prophesied. He 
lut of the heavens, out from the bosom 
I, out from the depths of Eternity. He 
ptied himself of his glory, he counts not 
mess to God a thing to be eagerly insisted 
le becomes obedient unto death, even the 
of the Cross, not of necessity, but of his 
ee will ; therefore by the grace of the 
he has ascended up where he was before, 
B Humanity that was willing even through 
ind agony of blood to be redeemed, has 
xalted with him to dwell forever at the 
and of God, to be the First-born amongst 
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many brethren, the beginning of the new Spirit- 
ual Creation of God. The Scriptures, indet 
are mainly occupied with the gradual assun 
tion of humanity by Deity, with the story of t 
Divine-human in this world and in the woi 
to come, into which the Saviour vanished from t 
eight of human eyes. The term ' Son of God' 
eon&ned in Scripture to the historic Clirist, or t 
Word mad* flesh, — to the Word after, not 1 
fore, the Incarnation, — and the exaltation a 
glorification of the man Jesus are expressly ! 
tributed to his willing humiliation and se 
renunciation ; and since these things are wl 
it specially concerns us to know, they make 
the chief matters of Revelation. Neverthele 
when we go beyond this world, and seek . 
absolute realities, the heavenly things which s 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, wl 
is the story of Christ but the record of i 
manifestation in time and space of the Eteri 
Sonship, the gospel of the assumption of c 
poor humanity, made in the image of God a 
yet BO mysteriously estranged from Him, ii 
the heavenly places where by Christ God is 
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in all? In Christ, the Eternal Sou, all things 
are complete and beautiful." 

Saliellianism is an advance towards the full 
recognition of Deity in Christ, and a confession 
unsatisfactoriness of the Socinian and the 
theories ; but its fatal difficulties, from a 
jral standpoint, have been conclusively 
strated by the two Unitarian writers last 
I. Viewed in a practical light, and espe- 
[n the light of experience, its weakness 
less apparent; for it presents only a phe- 
al Christ, that can never satisfy earnest 
yearning for a vitalizing, eternal Source 
vhom they may commune. Rev. S. R. 
op has said:* "Historically, all attempts 
the nature of Christ below the nature 
I have fulled to satisfy religious minds." 
ve may add, with equal truth and pro- 
that a Christ without distinct Divine 
ality can never satisfy sincere seekers 
xod. Many Liberalists, therefore, discard 
cinian, the Arian, and the Sabellian theo- 
1 alike faulty and objectionable, and seek 
jiething better. 

tntlily Keli);Iou9 Magazine, 1862, vol. zzvii. p. 357. 
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V. 



SOME very spirituiil and Scholarly mi 
Liberal bodies, in reaching upwj 
something more truly divine and poaitii 
charucter and person of Christ, have d 
what has been designated as " The Lc 
trine," which is substantially the old 
Doctrine" of Orthodox Chriatianity, w 
modifications, particularly dissenting 
Tripersonality of the Trinity. Rev. I 
Sears, whose emphatic protest against 
has been quoted, was an eminent adf 
this doctiine. 

After such a protest against Arian 
such an earnest demand for a Christ 
whom are gathered all the splendors of 
head," we are deeply interested to kr 
theory of the Logos this writer will pre; 
i 
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the same magazine, for May, I860,* we find him 
making a formal statement. He sajs : 

"We understand by the Logos the Divine 
nature as to its wisdom or revealing truth, that 
visdora which became incarnate in Jesus 
. It is not a separate attribute hyposta- 
but the whole Divine nature hypoBtatized, 
le forth into personality, — just as in man, 
be a true one, his intellect and revealing 
tre the imagfng forth of his whole nature 
so that we may see him as he is. If a 
mind and heart are at one, that is, if his 
le the true mirror of his heart and soul, 
is intellect that glows in his countenance 
fes in his speech is not mere intellect, but 
agoing and personation of the invisible 
rithin him. Now the Logos is the Divine 
ict in the act of revelation. The Logos in 
is God hypostatized and revealed ; and we 
; climb round it to get to the Father, any 
han we climb round a man's mind and word, 
ealed in his speech and person, to get at 
-■isible depths of his being. ' To worship 
ord is to worship God as the Word, i. e. 
• Page 292. 
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t 

to worship God.' Exactly so ; and how can we 
worship Him in any other way, and how can 
our thoughts ' mount upward to the Father ' 
beyond where the father is hypostatized and 
revealed ? ' All that the Father hath is mine.' 
* No man hath seen God at any time ; the only- 
begotten Son, that dwelleth in the bosom of the 
Father,' — the all-revealing and hypostatizing 
Word, — ' he hath brought Him forth to view.' " 

Elsewhere he speaks of the Logos as "the 
second hypostasis in the Divine nature," as 
" consubstantial with the Father," "the eter- 
nally begotten. Incarnate Word." And lest 
there should remain any doubt as to whether 
this writer means to teach the distinct person- 
ahty as well as the real Divinity of Jesus, we 
quote from him in another article.* He says : 

"That the doctrine of Christ's essential di- 
vinity is set forth in the New Testament, yea, 
that it breaks from its pages in a blaze of glory, 
is the almost unanimous agreement of Christian 
believers. Tn the Incarnation, tjie Life, and the 
Mediation of Christ, there is the full expression 
of the Godhead, the essential Divinity coming 

* Monthly Religious Magazine, Feb., 1860, p. 99. 
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down into visible personality for the salvation of 
men. Never are we invited to come to the Father 
limbing round the personality of the Son, 
. . , That the essentiid Divinity in Christ 
ot a person sepai'atecl from the Father, 
iher person, but con substantial with the 
ler, and revealing the whole Godhead in one 
ious person, ' all the fullness of the Godhead 
ly,' is plain even in the letter." 
. is evident, therefore, that this writer means 
ething more than Arianism, or the manifes- 
>n theory of Sabellius. It is the positive, 
Dtial, personal Deity, in Christ. 
''e quote from the Monthly Religious Mag- 
B for March, 1868, the following emphatic 
arations of the divinity of Je^us, and the 
ue authority of the Christian religion. In 
irticle on " The Oneness of the Four Gos- 
," one of the editors, showing how Matthew 
presents the human side of the character of 
18, while John closes the gospel story with 
most emphatic testimony to his divinity, re- 
ks: 

And this accords with our individual ex- 
ence. We learn Christ after the flesh 
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before we learn him spiritually and divinely. 
We must see him and know him on the i 
of bis natural humanity, a partaker of our 
ture, a sharer of all our woes and sufferings 
he will not touch our human sympathies 
our tendereat love. But we are not likelj 
rest here. That it is not merely the carpent 
son who'has found us and melted the flint fi 
our hearts by such friendship and philanthrc 
and such self-abnegation as the world had 
known, we begin already to perceive : and w 
the fourth Gospel draws us upward to a vL 
of his unveiled divinity, and oneness with 
Godhead, we are made conscious of no in( 
gruity in bis life and character, but rathei 
their majestic proportions and harmony." 

The writer then having shown from m 
passages that Matthew's gospel is by no mi 
confined to the humanity of Christ, conclude 
follows : 

" If the reader, however, is in any doubt a 
whether the Jesus of the first Gospel is 
Chrut of the fourth, if he thinks the flrst i 
be a man, developed like other men out of 
culture of his times, while the other was 
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factitioua inventioQ of a later daj', he can easily 
bring this matter to the test. Summon the best 
man you cau find, — the most advanced prophet 
-* 'i-day, and let him stand in the position of 
same Jesus, the mere man (so claimed) of 
first Gospel. Let him see if he can bend 
bow, or grasp his thunders. Let some 
bet of to-day, who ought to have grown up 
le stature of Jesus, the mere human devel- 
snt, declare in the face of the world that no 
knoweth the Father but himself, and those 
hom he shall reveal him ; let him assume to 
a a throne of glory with all tlie holy angels 
nd him, and part the nations to the right 
1 and the left, to everlasting punishment or 
'e eternal ; let him announce that all power 
?en to him both in heaven and earth; let him 
his own name into a formula of baptism, 
charge his followers to make disciples in the 
i of the Father and the Holy Ghost and 
elf! Would the world be converted by 
preaching at the rate of three thousand in 
y ; or would they regard it as self-conceit 
self-assertion passed into the stage of mo- 
a,Tiia and fit only for an asylum for the 
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Id explaining the Logos Doctrine an he held 
it, Dr. Sears * made other important distinctic 
which relieve it from the slightest suspicioii 
Sabellianism. He said : 

" It affirms an essential distinction in the 
vine nature of Father and Son, that these 
not merely modes of manifestation in time, I 
were 'in the beginning,' and therefore timel 
and eternal. God as the Father is the infir 
deep of Divine being, bejond finite appreh 
sion, beyond the reach of human thought, w 
' no man hath seen or can see-' But, left here, 
are in blind worship, and can only build an al 

to the Unknown But the Word is G 

speaking, the Divine Reason in self-revelatior 

Again : f " TUe radical Christology, the I 
manitarian, the Arian, the Tri-personal, - 

know what they all are, and lej 

them I apprehend, too, the idea 

what the Church calls ' the hypostatic union,' 
that is, the more interior union atid inexiste 
of natures, the .divine wi'h the human nat 

* Monthly Religious Magnzioe, 1671, vol. ii. p. S63. 
t Ibid; 1872, vol. i. p. 173 
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of Christ, . . . and which I must believe or else 

set aside the book of John." * 

TJoy, J. H. Morrison, D. D., in a critique t 
T. Sears' " Heart of Christ," says of his 
} doctrine: "It is easy to start superficial 
tions, to say that it is making Jesus God. 
t is an absurdity, giving him two natures, 
t seems to us that it is the only view that 
harmony with the Scriptures." 
V. James W. Thompson, D. D., in the 
tian Examiner, $ exalts Christ to easen- 
)eity. He sa3's: "Trinitarians may be led 
ppose that we do not ' honor the Son ' as 
' and heartily as we do the Father ; that we 
nwilling to receive him in his highest char- 
and offices; that we do not render to him 
perfect allegiance which sinners who regard 
as their all-su£Bcient Saviour delight to 
To guard against this misapprehension, 
ave simply to affirm that we stand, as we 
:, on the creed of tlie New Testament. We 
be language of the apostles in the sense in 

tliia extract the omissions are only personal allusions, 
jntlily Religious Magazine, May, 1872, p. 496. 
ircli, 1856, p. 185. 
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which they use it. There are no terms employed 
by them to exalt the Saviour that we do not need 
for expressing our profound sense of the won- 
derfulness of his nature, the grandeur of his 
character, and the importance and dignity of his 
mission. Overwhelmed by the weight of obli- 
gation laid upon us by him, no words of man's 
device, but such only as the Holy Ghost teacheth, 
can adequately clothe the sentiments of our 
hearts towards him ; and there is no phraseology 
adopted by prophet, evangelist, or apostle, to 
assert the magnitude of his oflSce, the majesty 
of his person, or the momentous consequences 
involved iu the alternative of receiving or reject- 
ing him, that our souls do not spontaneously fill 
out to the full from their own sure and deep 
convictions. Does some prophet, seeing in him 
God manifested, call him ' Immanuel ' ? Veriljs 
in him God is with us. Beholding in vision the 
miraculous establishment, the strength and wis- 
dom, the peaceful ness and .perpetuity, of the 
Messiah's reign, does he name him ' Wonderful, 
Counsellor, mighty God, everlasting Father, 
Prince of Peace ' ? Amen. The prophet can- 
not go beyond the historian ; nay, the historian 
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and the prophet meet in the mount of holy con- 
templation, using the same lofty imagery to in- 
""•-t with superhuman attributes the peerless 
;ct of their common admiration and praise. 
Tying in the regal majesty and dominion of 
Lord, does some raptured saint, with his ear 
r to God, hear a 'voice from the excellent 
•y ' addressing the Son, — ' Thy throne, O 
1! 13 for ever and ever; a sceptre of right- 
sness is the sceptre of thy kingdom: tliou 
t loved righteousness and hated iniquity ; 
refore God, even thy GoJ, hath anointed thee 
h the oil of gladness above thy fellows ' ? 
iQ so, amen, Laudate Dommum. We rejoice; 
exult; we give thanks; wc chant our re- 
nse with the Cfjurch, and say, 'God of God, 
ht of Light, very God of very God;' not 
ioiousion with the Arians, but homoouswn with 
Athanasians ; and none shall receive a hcav- 
mcaning from those divinely loaded words 

we. Does some apostolic seer, caught up 

1 the heavens, hear a loud voice proceeding 
n ' ten thousand times ten thousand, and 
iisands of thousands,' of angels, saying, 
orthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
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power and riches and wisdom and strength and 
honor and glory and blessing ' ? We would 
take tip and repeat the celestial refrain, ' Bless- 
ing and honor and glory and power be unto Him 
that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, 
for ever and ever.' " 

But Dr. Thompson commences the next para- 
graph with these words, " But we can have no 
Trinity ; " and all the foregoing writers are 
careful to say that they cannot accept the doc- 
trine of Tripersonality in the Godhead. They 
discard it as essentially Tritheism. The Trinity 
is a continual offence to them. Tri-unity is an 
unfathomable mystery, a contradiction, and must 
therefore be discarded as irrational and absurd. 

They speak, however, of " essential Divinity 
coming down into visible personality," in Christ. 
Why not with equal propriety speak of " essen- 
tial Divinity coming into" invisible "personal- 
ity," in the Holt/ Spirit? 

Dr. Sears says, " essential Divinity in Christ 
is not a person separated from the Father, 
another person, but consubstantial with the 
Father, and revealing the whole Godhead in one 
glorious person." What greater stretch of Faith 

7 
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does it require to say, '* essential Divinity, in 
the" Soly Spirit, "is not a person separated 
n the Father, another pei"8on, but consub- 
itial with the Father, and revealing the whole 
ihead in one glorious person " ? Dr. Sears 
3 that, in Jesus Christ, " it is not a separate 
•ibute hypostatized, but the whole Divine 
ure hypostatized, or come forth into persou- 
y." Why not with equal propriety say that 
he Holy Spirit, " it is not a separate attribute 
lostatized, but the whole Divine nature hy- 
tatized, or come forth iuto personality " ? 
f it is not inconsistent or absurd to speak of 
le Logos" as "the second Hypostasis in the 
ine nature," where is the inconsistency or 
urdlty in speaking of the Holy Spirit as the 
■d Hypostasis in the Divine nature ? If three 
postases are essentially Tritheism, are notr two 
postases essentially Ditheism? Ji two person- 
ies may be recognized in the Godhead, with- 
violenee to our understandings, may we not 
h equal consistency speak of three ? Would 
the same method of interpretation and 
same measure of faith and spiritual in- 
it that has led to the acceptance of the 



the Trinity. This indicates the lemaining step 
in the discussion. 



VI. 

IT will not be denied that the doctrii 
Trinity implies the Deity of Chri 
therefore, any eoncession of the essenti 
entering into or underlying the Trini( 
far as it goes, a concession in favor of t 
of Christ. These admissions are not n 
and have been made with great cautioi 
of them are partial concessions, makin 
considerable advance towards the doctrii 
others involve its more vital conditions. 

The posgible truth of Trinitarianism coj 
In the Introduction of his book on 

cessions of Trinitarians, Rev. John Wils( 
" This much we are willing to conced 

is an unquestionable fact, that every j 
* Page 9. 
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great cause — every truth in science, in morals, 
I religion — is liable to be injured by the 
iiction of unnecessary and futile evidence, 
therefore not impossible, that, while for its 
art much of what is insignificant and useless 
leen adduced, the doctrine itself of a Triune 
may j'et be true. It is not impossible that 
emoval of supports that have been placed in 
emple of Trlnitarianism, — their destruction 
le hands of the candid and distinguished of 
t who worship at its altar, — may have the 
;ney rather to exhibit the strength and du- 
.ty of the fabric than the weakness of its 
iation." 

. Fundamental Principles conceded, 
v. H. W, Bellows, D. D.,* is very decided 
3 opposition to " the Church doctrine of the 
■tj'i" protesting against it as " insulting to 
non sense, perversive of Scripture, and hos- 
o freedom of thought and progress ; " nev- 
less, he makes some admissions, which are 
ible, 80 far as they go, and are peculiai-ly 

• CbriBtian Examiner, March, 1869, pp. 221-231. 
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significant, involving fundamental truths for 
which Orthodoxy has long contended in its dis- 
cussion of this protean problem. He concedes, 

1. That threefoldness in the Deity is not an 
ahsurdity. 

He says : " There is nothing fanciful or acci- 
dental in the threefoldness of God and man ; it 
belongs to the necessary modes of thought, and 
cannot be got rid of. Philosophy begins its 
first page with the distinction, — the subject, the 
object, and the relation between them. Space 
can only be described by its three dimensions — 
length, breadth, thickness. And God can be 
thought of only in his power, his wisdom, or his 
goodness. He is will, intellect, affection ; or en- 
ergy, wisdom, love ; or truth, goodness, beauty ; 
first fair, first good, first wise. There are, too, 
three kingdoms — animal, mineral, and vegetable ; 
three primary colors — red, yellow, and blue; 
three chords — thirds, fifths, eighths ; three gen- 
ders — masculine, feminine, and neuter; three 
parties to the universe — God, nature, man ; three 
sources of knowledge — intuition, experience, 

♦ Page 226. 
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revelation ; three kinds of force — brute, iatel- 
!al, spiritual. 



5uch is the triplicity that runs through God, 
re, mah ; and every main division of- either 
pable of being reduced to its three grand 
enta or distinctions. 

rt would be strange, indeed, if, witli such a 
iiitutiou of things, there should not be many 
;ies found in the Bible. Earth, heaven, and 
are one ; , . . the three graces — faith, 
, charity ; the three blessings — grace, 
y, and peace ; the three witnesses — the 
t, the water, and the blood ; the three mem- 

of the Scriptural form of baptism — the 
er, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
'for is it to he denied, whether the text 

be genuine or not, that the doctrine of 
in' V. 7, is authentic : ' For there are three 
bear record in heaven — the Father, the 
i, and the Holy Ghost; and these three 
ine.' 

lod is here represented under his three 
icters of source, channel, stream; original, 
ator, and thing communicated; sovereign. 
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messenger, message. When God made man, 
he was his Father ; when he spoke to him by his 
Son, he was the Logos or Word; when man 
understood him and received his message and 
gift, he was the Holy Ghost. And it is manifest 
that, as the fountain, the channel, and the stream 
make one river, and so in a certain sense, very 
circumscribed and intelligible, are one ; so God, 
and Christ, the Word and the Holy Spirit, God's 
inspiration and influence, are one and the same." 
But he adds: "It is only when we choose to 
consider them as one and the same for certain 
purposes, that they are so. God and Christ are 
one ; but they are not exclusively one, any more 
than any other father and son are exclusively 
one." 

Dr. Bellows also concedes that, 

2. The Trinity is one of the old^ universal race 
truths. 

Referring to 1 John v. 7, he says : " It is not 
this text, or any number of texts, that keeps 
the Trinity in its place of respect and importance 
in the Church and the world ; but rather the 
doctrine itself that keeps the text in counte- 
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■-, There lias always been a trinity in the 
sf the world, whether in philosophy, poe- 
: theology ; and we presume there always 
le. Of all religious philosophies, that of 
Id and New Testaments contain least of a 
■ ; any other religion has more of it than 
ewish or Christian, and most systems of 
ation a good deal more. Not a fortieth 
f the evidence for any such dogma can be 
lit out of the New Testament, which can 
duced from Platonic philosophy and the 
seriptiites. 

he paucity of authority for a trinity of any 
I the Gospels is to be ascribed to the un- 
3phical, unlearned, and practical character 
se writings, and to their supreme devotion 
idea of the sole sovereignty and fatherhood 
iity of God. It was not until the ardor and 
af-this original simplicity had expended it- 
lat a trinity — which, in some form, we might 
arally have expected to find accompanying 
iginal revelation — crept into the mouths 
ristian disciples. It was already in their 
e, their superstitions, their experience. 
'a plainness and the apostolic simplicity 
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had repressed it. But it was against experience, 
history, philosophy, to have a religion without 
some sort of trinity in it ; and therefore, when 
the Alexandrian philosophers began to mix the 
Gospel with their Platonism, it was a real relief 
to the mind and heart of the world. Christian- 
ity was corrupted, it is true ; but it was popular- 
ized. Trinitarianism was probably the only 
possible form in which the Gospel could have 
survived the philosophies and false religions 
which threatened to ingulf it." 

Dr. Bellows concedes the remarkable "vitality 
of Trinitarianism, and its survival of the ages of 
critical light which have sifted the records and 
the theology of the Church," — that, while 
" those who deny the scripturality of the Trin- 
ity" "account for its origin and spread by point- 
ing to the ancient opinions and proclivities out 
of which it grew," at the same time "those who 
assert it find powerful backers in these pre-exist- 
ent theories," and that "ancient religions and 
philosophies, in precise proportion to their purity 
and influence, contained either the germs or the 
anticipations of the religion of Christ," and 
"have a claim only second to absolute revela- 
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tion." He also concedes that the Church doc- 
trine of the Trinity, as to its origin, was " nei- 
ther purely pagan nor purely Christian ; but 
had, as it seems to us, just enough of both to 
make it a convenient and effective vehicle of an 
everlasting truth which will survive the vessel 
that brought it down." 

3. Trinity in Unity ineradicahly rooted in the 
Indo-European mind, 

A writer in the Christian Examiner has 
said,* that the Indo-European mind, permeated 
with the idea of manifoldness, received from the 
Semitic race the divinely inspired idea of one 
Invisible God, perfect, immanent, and universal. 
" But we have no belief that any system of un- 
qualified Monotheism, as held by the Jews, will 
ever prevail, or have a continued existence 
among the Indo-European races, with whom the 
idea of plurality is no weaker now than the idea 
of unity. We are speaking of facts. Read the 
history of Christendom. The idea of plurality 
mingles everywhere with the idea of unity. Nor 
were all the various forms of this idea of mani- 

♦ January, 1863, pp. 68-61. 
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foldness, which have, existed or do exis 

Christendom, foisted upon Christianity. I 
aration for their development was made b, 
FouDder. Believing, as we do, that the bitr 
God guides the progress of Christianity, 
cannot suppose that his Divine plan has 
thwarted for twenty centuries. Cbristia 
based upon eternal religious principles, has 
developing itself continually in the eompre 
sion and consciousness of humanity. 

" Modern thought, unfolding and embrai 
through science, the unity of nature, the v 
of the universe, amid such varied manifold 
hopes, and may be able, to reach a true coi 
tion of the Christian doctrine of Monothe 
God is not divided, but the universe is made 
in him. He is present in all, but specially i 
ifest in part. The doctrine of Trinity in Um 
rooted in the life of the Indo-European races. 
it ever he eradicated? Can it be more than 
reeled, and placed as a Christian doctrine ufo 
true philosophical basis ? " 

Let these admissions be considered in cor 
tion with the fundamental concession laid d 
at the opening of this discussion. 
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II. Higher Concessions. 

1. Trinity in Unity not irrational. 

Rev. Hugh Reginald Haweis, of London, rep- 
resents the Liberal wing of the English clergy. 
In a volume of Sermons,* he says : 

" Is it possible to lay hold of God through the 
doctrine of the Trinity? Is it possible so to 
re-state that doctrine as to clear away the diflS- 
culties which, in its usual form, it presents to the 
human understanding in the nineteenth century? 
I believe it is. 

" The first great difficulty usually put forward 
is the conception of three in one. If there are 
three things, they are not one. How is this 
Trinity in Unity to be reconciled with the ordi- 
nary laws of thought? First, as regards the 
intellectual difficulty ; it vanishes if you will 
consent to lift up your eyes and look about you. 
You are constantly recognizing trinity in unity. 
It has been frequently shown that diversity in 
unity is one of the great principles of all life, 
certainly of all higher life. In almost every pos- 

♦ New York, Holt & Williams, 1872, p. 1G2, &c. 
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eible form of human thought you acknowledge a 
diversity in unity ^ often a trinity in unity; it 
reaches right through the whole constitution of 
the world. If I gaze upon yonder flaming lamp 
m front of me, I know there is light, there is 
heat, and I see there is form ; and yet the form 
is not the heat, and the heat is not the light, 
and the light is neither form nor heat ; and yet 
these three together constitute the flame. You 
cannot take one away and leave the flame. 
These are its constituents. Here, these different 
qualities of light, heat, and form in physical 
things are one; there is trinity in unity. 
Throughout the living world there is this kind 

of diversity in unity 

" Now raise the principle from the platform of 
things seen and temporal to the sphere of things 
unseen and eternal ; and is it so vast an assump- 
tion to say, the great laws of life, which hold 
good as far as ever we can trace them in this 
world, extend also beyond it, so that the things 
on earth are the patterns of the things in the 
heavens ? If the known universe is penetrated 
with unity, and yet unimaginably glorious in its 

8 
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diversity, can that which underlies the whole he 
conceived of either as withoui variety or without 
ity ? Is it so vast an assumption to say that 
I Divine Life is in harmony with all other 
1? When you once grasp the central prin- 
le of variety in unity, when you survey the 
it array of facts in the known universe — facts 
the animal kingdom, facts in the life of com- 
inities, facts involved in the very constitution 
the human creature, body, mind, and spirit — 
ay, the doctrine of God's Trinity in Unity pre- 
its no difficulties at all." 
' But I will go a step further, and I will tell 
11, my brethren, that when I try to think of 
d at all, I can only think of Him as Trinity 
Unity ; and my mind actually refuses to en- 
tain any other conception of God, if I am to 

nk of him at all Invisible, unknow- 

.e as He is, you must yet have some con- 
ation of Him ; and when that is the case, I 
intain that you will, simply in obedience 
the constitution of the human mind, think 
Him as Trinity in Unity. How so? I will 
plain." 
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2. The doctrine helpful and consolatory, 

Mr. Haweis continues. He says that "Our 
first idea of God is that of a vast co-ordinating 
force," "an all-pervading energy," "which 
brought into form what we call the universe of 
all created things," — " in the widest sense, the 
Father." 

" The next thought brings us a step nearer. 
God comes before you under a second- 
ary aspect, cast in the form and found in the 
fashion of a man. I have often said, if we had 
no historical Christ at all, no one who had ever 
come forth as an expression of the Divine mind, 
and as an expression of God under the limita- 
tions of humanity, we should be obliged to 
make a Christ, because our mind incarnates God 
in the form of Christ irresistibly and inevitably, 
whenever we bring definite thought to bear upon 
the question of a Divine Being in relation to 
man. And such a Christ, whether ideal or his- 
torical, will be the Son of God." 

But there is another want. "My soul is 
athirst for God, for the living God; no clear 
conception of Him will avail me, if I cannot 
recruit my nature in Him, if I cannot meet with 
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him face to face, and be refreshed by eom- 

ion with him. Ah! in a bodily presence 

cannot be; the gross materialism of the 
an Catholic mass is but a parody of the Di- 
Presence you seek, and of the Divine Pres- 
which you shall surely find; but how? 
never yon are in despondency, in weakness, 
isery ; when you are profoundly conscious 
3ur infirmities, how shall you get refresh- 
; from the presence of God ? By an efflu- 
, like that of radiance from flame, by the 
t that comes forth from the Father and the 
— an ef&iience going into the soul, just as 
bought pierces your brain, just as the feel- 
of human tenderneHs pierces your heart, 
ues you, encircles you, melts you. So His 
,nt Spirit-efSuenee subdues, and pierces and 

}. And that is the Holy Ghost." 

f 3'ou will use the doctrine as I have re- 
d it, you will find it highly consolatory and 
^ul to you." 

tis statement, while not fully up to . the 
lard of Orthodoxy, approximates nearer than 
merely modal semi-Trinitarian ism of Sa- 
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g to 1 Johu 

j itself from 
re any living 
ivine Nature, 
seuse. You 
Holy Ghost, 
ion from liim, 
what baptism 
in his three- 
Holy Spirit, 
ruth brought 
1 1 It is not 
3 in the Fa- 
the Son shall 
■d abideth on 

e Father, not 
friend ; if we 
en sentiment, 
e are to know 
ipena through 
ure, we must 
t the Father, 
,he Trinity. 
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and the Son, and the Sphit, — all three ; and 
then the promise of Christ will have its blissful 
fulfilment : ' Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.' " 

3. The doctrine underlaid hy great vijtal truth. 

A writer in the Christian Examiner,* after 
laying down the broad fundamental thesis, de- 
claring that " every doctrine that has been clung 
to and lived in, through a long series of years, 
no matter how false its form may be, must have 
its core in some precious and substantial elements 
of truth," proceeds to inquire: — "Recognizing 
this principle, it is an interesting and most im- 
portant question. What is the vital truth which 
underlies the Church doctrine of the Trinity ?^^ 
He frankly discards " every statement of the 
doctrine ever made," as " contradictory " and 
" unscriptural," while at the same time he con- 
fesses that it contains elements of most enduring 
strength, because of certain vital truths which 
underly it. He says : 

" Again and again its defences have been bat- 
tered down, and the doctrine itself logically 

♦ January, 1867, p. 36, &c. By Rev. J. C. Kimball. 
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demolished, yet somehow it has survived all its 
destructions. It is one of the oldest doctrines 
of the Church. Nine tenths of the strongest and 
best Christians that have ever lived have be- 
lieved it. It is connected with all the great 
revivals of religion ; it is as prominent in all the 
light of modern science as in the darkest night 
of the Middle Ages ; and is held to-day by the 
whole Christian world, Protestants as well as 
Roman Catholics, except a mere handful of Lib- 
erals, as a most vital part of its religious faith. 
What is the secret of its strength ? How are we 
to reconcile our position, as Unitarians, with 
these undeniable facts of Trinitarianism ? " 

The writer then quotes Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D. D., as seeking a reconciliation of the 
difficulty, by supposing " the essential idea that 
underlies the doctrine of the Trinity to be, that 
the Deity has made and is evermore making, 
three distinct and independent revelations of 
himself ; each revelation giving a different view 
of the Divine Being ; each revelation showing 
God to man under a different aspect," — three 
manifestations of the same person. 

But he asks, " Is this really the vital truth 
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underlies the Church doctrine of the Trin- 
He thinks uot, and declares that " it is 
truth of Orthodoxy," and that " there is 
vailing statement or conception of the 
which lays any stress on God's being 
;ted in any separate modes. Hence, as an 
rtion of the vitality there is in the Church 
e, it entirely fails." And he adds that 
lea of a Trinity of manifestations through 
. Christ, and the soul, is foreign to the 
)logy of the Bible," and is " not corrobo- 
}j anything which is seen in the world 

us."' 
ontends that " the vital truth of the Ti-in- 

at once nearer the surface, and is wider- 
ig, than this idea of three manifestations." 
e is one principle," he says, "one great 
' a key, which unlocks " " the mystery of 
lersons in the Godhead." *'It consists in 

e human soul is made, in its very nature, to 

1 its wonkip the whole circle of the Divine 

Ions. 

e spirit, even in its lowest and most groveU 

te, will not he satisfied with a limited Divine 
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nature, with that which embodies only one or two 
or three of the attributes of Deity. It craves them 
all in some form or other." 

Hence we have, first, " the conception o£ r*"" 
lute Deity " — the Father, wise, almighty, 
eternal, infinitely exalted iu the heavens. 

But this was not enough : the human 
needs a nearer, a present, and move tender 
of God, loving, merciful, " hating sin and k 
the sinner," and touching our humanity, i 
Jesus Christ. He says: "The real questii: 
how much of the Divine nature do we get b 
the soul, not in what wat/s do we get it. Am 
mere unity of God in that age of the world w 
have been a bald, unsatisfying faith. Then, 
with the richer, deeper aspirations which C 
tianity aroueed in the human soul, it was ii 
table, that, if Christ had not been deified,! 
other and lower beiug must have "been, Ii 
curious fact, mentioned by Mi-s. Jameson, 
in the iVIiddle Ages, the coueeption of Chrii 
the embodiment of mercy and compassion, 
gradually obscured, the idea of him as a : 
judge taking its place. And what was thi 
suit? Why, the human soul could not giv 
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the worship of these divine qualities, and the 
Virgin Mary was endowed with them, and made 
'^^ - ibject of the people's adoi-ation. She is 
sented, in paintings of that period, as the 
tender, loving woman, interceding before 
on, just the same as Christ had been before 
ather, for the welfare of OQr lost race. . . . 
Protestant theology restored Christ to his 
lal place, as the embodiment of grace and 
i^. /( ihowa how inevitahly the soul must 
these qualities somehow in its conception of 
, and is the most striking confirmation that 
is, indeed, a vital thing in the doctrine of 
'rinity" 

e third person in the Trinity of Orthodoxy 
J another need of the human soul — direct, 
ual contact and communion witk God. He 

i.uother truth which underlies it is the im- 
ite presence of God iu the world, and with 
Kil. It matters not how exalted and pure 

mmaterial we consider him to be, how far 
ired from men in the grandeur and holiness 
i character, there is one part of his person- 

the Holy Spirit, not a dim influence, but God 
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himself^ that is taught as pervading the world, 
and dwelling most intimately in the human heart. 
It is a most glorious truth. There was never 
anything in the polytheistic conception of reli- 
gion, with all the earthly locality which it assigned 
its gods, no lares or penates presiding over the 
household, no idol in its shrine, no image carried 
on the breast, which brought the divine so near, 
so immediate to the world ^ as the Church doc- 
trine of the Spirit. We ourselves are his tem- 
ples. He warns, directs, convinces, comforts. 
His breath is our inspiration. Our joy is in his 
touch. And through him we mount up, ever 
and ever, to the higher life." 

4. The doctrine eulogized. 

The same writer continues : " It is impossible 
to estimate too highly what the value of this truth 
has been through all the Christian ages. It has 
been the connecting link between the Father, removed 
far off in dim eternity, and his children here on 
earth ; the only way in which the faith, if not the 
heart, of the Church could have had a present God. 
And the intellectual fiction of a divided person- 
ality, by which it has been accomplished, has 
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been a slight matter, in comparison witli the 
88 and worth of the truth which has been 



I past experienee sliows that to attack the 

■, — or what is now becoming the chief point 
loctrine, the Deity of Christ, — on its logical 

utterly in vain. It is clung to in face of 
rarest demonstrations of its untruth. It 
w feeds the soul, gives it the fullness of the 
nature ; and what avails it to prove by ar- 

that food is dust and ashes, when millions 
ga are using it every day, and finding it 
hem grandest health and strength." 

The problem Liberaliats have set for them- 
to solve. 

same writer contiuues : " It is these 
bout the Trinity which suggest the true ■ 
{ of doing our Unitarian work." Admit- 
liat "all past experience shows that to 

the Trinity, — or what is now becoming 
ief point in the doctrine, the Deity of 

— on its logical side, is utterly in vain," 
ceeds to say : 
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" The only way is to make sure that all 
truth which is in their doctrine is furnished 
wise in ours. There is nothing in the lo 
form of the Trinity which its believers cart 
There are thousands of them who cannot rt 
its terms, and scarcely any two, even o 
scholars, who define it in the same way. 
the underlying truth which makes them hold 

" We need to show that all the Diviue i 
biites, all which the sonl craves for of Goc 
here, and must inhere, in the one person ol 
Father ; and to insist that the whole of tha 
person is here on the earth, is ready to dwi 
the humblest soul, as truly as in the hea- 
We want to show, not by demonstration me 
but actually, experimentally, that our faith 
afford as mnch of Deity and the Divine na 
and bring men as truly into communion wit] 
Eternal Spirit, as that of the Trinity. It is 
BO far as we can do this, only so far as wi 
show that all which is vital in their syaten 
longs just the same to oui-s, that they ougl 
take it, that the world will really be the b 
for their having it." 



VII. 



The Deity of Christ, the Great, Satisfying, 
yitalizing Truth of Chrixtianity. 

WE have just Doticed the problem w 
Liberalists have set for tbemselve! 
Bolve, — " to show, not by demonstration n 
ly, but actually, experimentally," that 1 
"faith can afford as much of Deity and 
Divine nature and bring men as truly 
communion with the Eternal Spirit as ths 
the Trinity." 

Only four years ago. Rev. Samuel P. Puti 
D. D., in the Monthly Keligious Magazine,* 
fesaed that it is still "an unsolved probler 
Uaitarianism," " to find a form of truth that : 
make God as near and helpful to the soul at 
Orthodox doctrine of the Deity of Jesus." 
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said: "However absurd this doctrine is to the un- 
derstanding, it is wonderfully sweet to the heart. 
.... The accurate Unitarian may call Jesus the 
Son of God, a noble man; but this does not 
make him nearly so inspiring to the common 
heart as to call him the Absolute God. It may 
be shown that this doctrine is illogical and con- 
trary to the words of Jesus and his disciples, 
yet millions cling to it with a tender tenacity. 
Think how precious indeed Jesus must be to 
those who really believe him God. Discrown 
him of this infinite splendor, and how small and 
meagre he looks ! For when made less than God 
he is made infinitely less. Orthodoxy flouts 
reason ; but it conquers the feeling. It is in 
fact based upon the profoundest needs of hu- 
manity. It appeals to man's fears, and hopes, 
and aspirations. It makes God dreadful, yet at 
the same time loving ; wrathful, yet wonderfully 
tender ; a sovereign, yet a brother, a friend, a 
companion, a helper. It will not do to sneer at 
Orthodoxy ; nor can it be overthrown by cold 
criticism. Not much is accomplished when it is 
proved that Jesus is not God. When we do 
this, he ceases to be a central fact, a leader, a 
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Saviour. Only God in his infinitude can be 
these ; only he can satisfy our innermost needs. 
No finite being, however perfect and glorious, 
can do it." 

Rev. E. H. Sears, D. D., in his capacity as 
editor of the Monthly Magazine * of the Unita- 
rian denomination, while avowedly dissenting 
from Tri-personality in the Godhead, neverthe- 
less, with great positiveness, set forth the prac- 
tical value of the doctrine of the Deity of Christ, 
and most eloquently discoursed upon the vital 
connection between this doctrine and the richest 
Christian experience : — 

" In days of darkest corruption, and amid the 
most awful vnckedness of an apostate Church, 
there have been multitudes who have lived and 
died in the sanctity of a genuine faith. And 
what has been the doctrine which has laid hold 
upon them and saved them? We believe it 
will be found to have been the essential 

Divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, 

offering the Divine Person to the humble be- 
liever. This has been the saving element which 

♦ February, 1860, pp. 106-108. 
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no corruptions could completely overlay. It is 

o ..Q^^^nal vital udIod of the disciple with bis ■ 

r that cause3*the Divine Life to pass ioto 

id transform him into the divine image, 

[oduce, from within, outwardly, not a 

e, but a genuine righteousness- " 

hen ive are weak or cowardly in the face 
r, or braced up only by the pride of self 
fear of man, it is rest in that almighty 
hip that gives both the docility of the 
Lnd the strength of a multitude of mar- 
There ia other virtue that is hardy and 
austere, and sometimes cruet, for the 
md glory of God. This, from the living 
dwelling Christ, has both the tenderness 
iinipotence of Him who breathes it into 
or its strain of acknowledgment is, 
jentleness hath made me great,' This 
has been the renewing power of Chris- 
, and wrought all the graces, and the 
lusness, and the zeal, and the piety dis- 
ily Christian; for this ia where God meets 
il and haa his tabernacle witli men. This 
door through which he comes and doods 
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the heart with his strength and love, 
made Methodism a aa-sing and regei 
power, while the other Churches lay h 
dry on the sands of faith alone. It wo 
deepest and richest Christian experiei 
breathes and quivers through Moravian 
It iihows man all the depths and n 
of his depravity ; and, in the same i 
supplies God's inexhaustible grace. It gi 
the peace that flows in like a river, and f 
all his nature, as earthly fountains are hi 
dry. It gives the Christian Church 
efficiency which it has for positive ^ 
society." 



THE ATOl^EMENT, 



I. 

WE come to the consideration of that august 
and central event in the world's history — 
the mysterious and affecting agony borne for the 
world's sin — whose relations are closely inter- 
woven with the principles by which God governs 
and saves mankind, and whose significant insignia 
have rendered the Cross the universal symbol of 
Christendom. 

The sufferings and death of Christ have been 
variously estimated by Liberalists. 

Some have regarded them in the light of what 
was suitable and fitting — " a consistent and ex- 
emplary termination of a blameless and miracu- 
lous career;" 

Others, as intended "for his own improve- 
ment" — that he " might become perfect through 
sufferings ; " 

137 
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Others, aa " affording a bright example of 
-in^ience in death j " 

thers, as designed " to evince the Binceritj 
is teachings," and " to establish the truth of 
loctriiiea ; " 

thers, rising a little higher in the contempla- 
of this memorable event, view it in the light 
a noble martyrdom" — "a sublime example 
rlf-sacrificing love." 

1 the estimation of these classes, the death 
hrist has no direct beaiing upon the salvation 
loral elevation of men, except as an example 
iblime devotion and love ; and it takes away 
not by any sacrificial efficacy, but by influ- 
Qg the mind of the sinner to abandon it. 
Y contend that the terms " redeem " and 
isom" have no fixed sense, but simply imply 
liverance through a moral influence exerted 
1 men to induce them to break away from 
: bondage. 

he Socinian affirms that we have redemption 
ugh Christ " because we are led by due con- 
ration of his deatix to that repentance, which 
^r the merciful constitution of the Divine 
;rnment, obtains forgiveness." The Arian 
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represents Christ's labors and sufferings as *' acts 
of the most disinterested and tender philanthro- 
py, in reward and honor of which he is allowed 
to bestow pardon upon those who are constrained 
to penitence, and to plead his interest with God, 
"who delights to honor the generous conduct of 
his Son." 

Sometimes we find Liberalists, even in the 
midst of a controversy on this subject, — as in the 
case of the editor of the Christian Inquirer, some 
years ago, in a long discussion with one of the 
editors of the Independent, — apparently taking 
much higher gi'ound, saying, " Jesus our Lord is 
exhibited to us, as far more than a teacher of 
wisdom, or a pattern of virtues, or a heroic mar- 
tyr suffering wrongfully, or a moral reformer, 
or an inspired man, or a religious genius." 
"Nothing can be plainer than that the general 
representation of the New Testament is that the 
effect of the blood of Christ is to purify the 
human heart, soften it, renew it, re-create it, purge 
the conscience, cleanse the soul." 

We are at first inclined to accept this state- 
ment as satisfactory; but, reading further, we 
find this same writer saying, not casually, but 
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a formally stated proposition, " Jesus came, 
'lis persOD, his sufferings, and his cross, to 
lade man of this very truth, that, if he will 
it of his sins, God is willing to forgive 
and accept him of his free grace." It be- 
3 evident, then, that, in the view of this 
ir, the effect of the "sufferings," and " cross," 
hrist is simply persiiasive, and the "pnrifi- 
Q of the heart," the "pui^ing of the con- 
ce," &c., which he ascrihes to the blood of 
it, is effected not by any sacrificial efficacy 
is death, nor by supernatural power, but 
3 persuasive influence, constraining men to 
ion their sins. Subsequently he distinctly 
res, that " the method through which the 
L of Christ works its redeeming effects is by 
1 influence." 

these Tiews we see much to accept ; indeed, 
in accept them almost wholly, so far as they 
Christ's death was truly " a consistent ter- 
tion of a blameless cai'eer," " a bi-ight ex- 
B of patience," a convincing "evidence of 
ineerity of his teachings," "a sublime ex- 
3 of self-sacrificing love." We agree with 
ociniaDitbat we are led by "due considera- 
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tion of Christ's death to that repentance vh 
obtains forgiveness;" and with the Arian, that, 
honor of his disinterested love, Christ "is allow 
to bestow pardon upon those who are constraii 
to penitence;" and with some of the more spi 
ual of modern liberalists, that the effect of 1 
blood of Christ is to purify the heart, to sofl 
and renew it; and we can accept also almost 
that is positive, in what is known as " the moi 
inf uence theory of the atonement." 

In three vital points, however, in which nea 
all liberalists agree, we feel constrained to diJ 
from them. They claim: 

1. That the death of Christ exerts no God-wi 
influence, and discard all governmental ends ci 
nected with it; 

2. That its influence upon man is only a mo 
impression — a moral suasion — leading him 
repentance; and, 

3. That sin is pardoned, not on the ground 
Christ's atoning or expiatory death, but by Div 
prerogative. 

On the other hand. Evangelical Christian 
denies, that prerogative is the ground of pard 
for sin, and the death of Christ only a means 
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moral suasion to lead to repentance ; — but it 
18, that Christ's death ia the central and the 
alJzing fact of the Bible ; 
at it is a most wonderful exhibition of Di- 
coiupassion and love, from which it bad its 

at it also exhibits the inconceivable hostility 
e Divine nature to sin, and the hideousnes3 
s of human disobedience and self- 



at it is a sacrificial offering for sin, a satis- 

in to Divine rectitude, and the only safe 

for pardon ; 

at, as a governmental expedient, it was 

ded to vindicate tlie Divine righteousness, 

rdoning transgressors ; 

at it infolds vital spiritual realities, a qiiict- 

, transforming, and peace-giving power, no- 

3 else to be found ; and, 

at its ulterior design is to make men holy, 

:ous. 

■ded about with the sacred sanctity of law, 

rated with the sternest conceptions of jus- 

3ppressed with appalling views of evil, and 

ly laden Avith the burden of the world's woe, 
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but moved aud sustained by the tenderest love, 
Christ Jesus, a unique personage, sustaining such 
unique relations, under the concentrated gaze of 
the universe, accomplished a most unique trans- 
action; and, as "the propitiation for our sins," 
substituted in the place of the literal penalty, 
sufferings so pure, so exquisite, so full of abhor- 
rence at sin and of sympathy with Divine right- 
eousness, so death-bearing to himself and life- 
giving to others, as to be equivalent, yea, more 
than equivalent, to the infliction of the penalty 
upon the actual transgressor. 

Such are substantially the views of evangelical 
theologians. The central thought, and the chief 
point of divergence from libera lists, is expiation^ — 
not in the low sense of appeasing, but legally and 
morally, — a necessity to rectoral integrity, to 
the moral welfare of the universe, and to the 
ethical nature of God. 

This doctrine has been denounced, by liber- 
alists, as. " absurd, unworthy of the acceptance 
of rational minds," &c., and sternly stigmatized 
as the "blood-theology;" but some have made 
generous concessions in its favor, yielding many 
of the vital points in the controversy. 



i 



iurat. 



y Religious Maga- 
passagea of Scrip- 
, says : 

len, notliing to do 
tess o£ sius ? Has 
lion and mediation 
that iu his holy 
ition iu DO other 

xpositious usually 
thers of a similar 
; but we confess 
sfied us ; for they 
ined to suit some 
iaet, as it were, 

Tol. IT. p. 860. 
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against Orthodoxy, rather than as setting forth 
the full meaning of the Divine truth, as ex- 
pressed by Christ and his apostles." 

Rev. F. H. Hedge,* D. D., while holding that 
much of the Scripture language referring to 
Christ's death is figurative, and that its effects 
are subjective, nevertheless acknowledges that 
" the Jehovah of the Hebrews is represented as 
propitiated by sin-offerings and trespass-offer- 
ings, which the priest was required to offer with 
exact and complicated rites for the sins of the 
people, that they might be remitted. For, with- 
out blood, by the law of Moses, there was ' no 
remission.' The writers of the New Testament, 
and especially the writer to the Hebrews, trans- 
fer this idea of sacrifice from the old dispensa- 
tion to the new. They represent the blood of 
Christ as the substitute for the blood of bullocks 
and of lambs." 

In a criticism on Rom. iii. 21-26, Professor 
George R. Noyes,t D. D., of the Cambridge Divin- 
ity School, substantially concedes that the Or- 
thodox theory of expiation is taught by St. Paul. 

♦ Reason in Religion, (Roberts Bros., 1876,) p. 334. 
t Christian Examiner, September, 1855, p. 276. 
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*' Paul thus intimates that the blood of Christ 
constitutes him a propitiatory sacrifice, but that 
it is the faith of the Christian that makes it his 
sacrifice — a sacrifice for his benefit. So Cony- 
beare, Alford, Meyer, and DeWette. 

"In adopting the rendering *" propitiatory sac- 
rifiee^' we again remark, that, if we could follow 
our theological bias, we should choose the ren- 
dering ' mercy seat ; ' and in this case we should 
have the support of numerous Calvinistic as well 
as Unitarian critics. Any one who will turn to 
ilaunfiQiov^ in Robinson's or Schleusner's Lexicon, 
will see that the term, in itself considered, ad- 
mits of either translation, according as Ovfia^ 
sacrifice^ or Mdefia^ cover, is supposed to be the 
implied noun to be connected with the adjective 
iXaaT/ioiov, But as the death of Christ is, in sev- 
eral passages of the New Testament, compared 
to a sacrifice, and never to the mercy-seat, unless 
this passage be an exception, we believe, with 
Professor Stuart and most modern critics, that 
' propitiatory sacrifice ' is the true rendering. 
Besides, it cannot be denied that ila(Tn,\oiov is 
capable of being rendered mercy-seat only be- 
cause it denotes literally the propitiatory lid^ or 
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r of the ark of the covenant ; and this lid or 

•'■ "as propitiatory, only because the blood 
crifieed animal wa3 sprinkled upon it. 
it is doubtful whether there will be much 
;e in the general meaning, whichever 
on may be preferred, whom God hath set 
a propitiatory cover, oi propitiatori/ saeri- 

distinguished biblical scholar, Gesenius, 
onot be suspected of "Orthodox" ten- 
says of the 53d chapter of Isaiah : 
Hebrew readers, who bad once been ac- 
[ with offerings and subatitution, must 
lly understand the words of our chapter 
ting it ; and there is no doubt that the 
representation, in respect to the propitia- 
'h of Christ, rests, in a manner altogether 
lent, on this ground," 
s Monthly Religious Magazine,* a Uuita- 
'mau, over the signature " Selden," 

find, all through the New Testament, 
language which represents Jesus Christ 
edeemer,' a ' sacrifice,' a ' ransom,' and 
• 183G, Tol. XV. pp. B22, 828. 
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much besides, that corresponds, in addition, to 
the whole sacrificial apparatus of the Mosaic 
dispensation. I ask, what is the obvious, com- 
mon-sense interpretation of these terms; whe- 
ther, if we should meet them in a legal document 
or in common conversation, we should think it 
good law, or honest reason, to define them as 
signifying ' taking away (sin) by influencing 
the (sinner's) mind ; ' whether ' redeem ' and 
' ransom ' have not a perfectly clear and fixed 
sense, as implying something apart from moral 
influence, something paid over or done, in behalf 
of another, to procure his release from punish- 
ment or subjection? In short, I ask, whether, 
supposing the Unitarian idea to prevail through- 
out Christendom, to-day, you suppose it woHld 
be possible to produce originally out of it, with- 
out absurdity and falsehood, the Scriptural lan- 
guage that is used on this subject." 
The editor of this periodical wrote : * 
"Whenever the instructors of the Unitarian 
Churches refuse to admit that there can be any 
other view of the reconciliation than that which 
makes it consist in the exemplary and incidental 

♦ Monthly Religious Magazine, 1866, vol. xv. p. 120. 
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value of a consisteDt termination of a blameless 
and miraculous career, in a human Christ, many 
,e they have been called to teach will 
Isewhere for spiritual itounshnient, as 
re already doing. Indeed, in proportion 
leart is impressed more and more deeply 
e two great facts which create the neces- 
mediation and redemption — viz., the 
late holiness and sovereignty of God or 
iconcilable hostility of the divine nature 
ind the intense hatefulness, and hideous- 
d heinousness of human disobedience and 
1 — just in that proportion will the 
lentioned doctrine of reconciliation prove 
□petent as it is unevangelical." 
her writer, in the same magazine,* said : 
is no new conviction with us, neither is 
)wal of it recent, that many Unitarian 
in opposing what they have considered 
jneona and extreme theory of the vica- 
onement, have not done entire justice to 
resentations of the New Testament with 
to the necessity, the value, and the 
of Christ's sufferings and death. The 

• 1856, Tol. XT. p. 407, &c. 
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views they have usually presented have fallen 
short of the fair weight and significance of the 
Scriptural language. Set over against and com- 
pared with the powerful and suggestive words 
of the Apostles and evangelists, we must con- 
scientiously confess, we think their interpretations 
of them appear tame and feeble. Their deduc- 
tions are too weak to sustain the pressure of 
those weighty sentences, too contracted and too 
cold to contain and respond to the fullness and 
the fervor of the language of inspiration. 
• .••••• 
*' The language used by the sacred writers, in 
speaking of the sufferings and death of Christ, is 
most striking, impressive, and suggestive,— 
sometimes literal and sometimes figurative, some- 
times clear and sometimes obscure, but invaria- 
bly strong, deep, and fervid. The most earnest 
representatives of the necessity and the efficacy of 
the Cross to the redemption of mankind^ which have 
ever come from an Orthodox pulpit^ are fully sus- 
tained hy the phraseology of the Apostles. Whether 
the sacrificial terms they employed have been 
rightly understood or not by those who have been 
most fond of borrowing them, the Apostles, and 
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not their imitators, are responsible for the connec- 
tion of those terms, and the peculiar ideas they 
suggest, with the Saviour's death. It is they who 
have called Christ 'our sacrifice,' 'a sin-offering,' 
' a propitiation for our sins.' It is they who have 
declared that ' He was made sin for us, who knew 
no sin ; ' that he suffered for us, ' the just for 
the unjust ; ' that ' he died for all,' who else 
were virtually dead ; that he hath purchased the 
Church with his own blood ; and that ' his blood 
cleanseth from all sin.' While these texts, and 
such as these, are found scattered over the pages 
of the New Testament, — coloring, indeed, the 
whole current of its language, — it should be 
remembered that the burden of proof rests upon 
those who would explain away their obvious 
meaning, and divest the doctrine of the Cross of 
the drapery which they have thrown around it. 
Nor is the responsibility, in such a case, to 
be lightly estimated, nor is the work under- 
taken an easy one. If, in one instance, the ap- 
parent sense of a text, of the class alluded to, 
is explained away, you are met directly by 
another, which puts your critical ingenuity to a 
severer test; and when all is done that your 



■\ 
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hermeneutical skill can devise, the general tone 
of the New Testament still remains, interposing 
a new difficulty, and weakening, with common 
readers, the force of your labored interpreta- 
tions." 

"Still greater is the responsibility, and still 
less successful and influential must be the course, 
of those who appear inclined to leave such 
texts, as far as possible, out of view, in preach- 
ing and in religious conversation ; who make but 
occasional and indifferent allusions to them, as 
if they were of comparatively feeble significance 
and little use; who resolve them into mere 
figures of speech, or antiquated, obsolete, and 
anile notions ; or who boldly thrust them aside 
in the mass. 

" You may treat them thus, if you have the 
disposition, or, in the face of the apostles and 
the concurrent sentiment of the Church, the 
hardihood to do. so ; but such treatment of them 
will only react upon yourself, to overthrow your 
theory of Christianity, and rebuke your presump- 
tion. For there they stand, broadly conspicuous 
and immovably fixed in the sacred word which is 
to endure unaltered and unalterable through the 
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ages ; there they stand, and when you and your 
'"""e words have passed away into silence and 
forgotten, there they will stand forever, to 
ess future generations of reverent believers 
ey have impressed the past, to stir the pro- 
iest thought of the highest intellects as to 
sacred meaning they cover, and to appeal 
e deepest emotions of the human heart, as 
ever have appealed on behalf of the won- 
il and most gracious method of salvation 
h God bath provided through the sufifer- 
of his dear Son." 






THIS is the point from which there have h 
the widest and most radical di verge i 
between the evangelical and the liberal se 
the latter generally regarding the death 
Christ as exerting a moral influence in re( 
oiling the sinner to God, and denying any ne 
sity for it on God's part. While the more 
treme govemmental theories among us h 
undergone some modifications, ^et the ueces 
o£ the Atonement, as an expedient of 0< 
moral government, is still firmly held ; and 
are glad to see it recognized, in any meas 
however guarded, by our liberal friends. 
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The effect of the death of Christ not merely sub* 
jective. 

Rev. William R. Alger * has said : " In Paul's 
doctrine of the redeeming work of Christ, we 
recognize something distinct from any subjective 
effect, in animating and purifying the hearts and 
lives of men. ' Christ hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the law.' *In Christ we have 
redemption, through his blood, even the forgive- 
ness of sins.' Nothing but the most desperate 
and outrageous exegesis can make these and 
many similar texts signify simply the purging of 
individual breasts from their offences and guilt. 
Seeking the genuine meaning of Paul himself, 
regardless of consequences, we are forced to 
agree with the overwhelming majority of the 
critics and believers of all Christendom, from 
the very times of the Apostles till now, and de- 
clare that theso passages refer to ah outward 
deliverance of men by Christ, the ^removal by 
him of a common doom resting on the race in 
consequence of sin." 
, Professor George R. Noyes, while discarding 

* Christian Examiner, March, 1853, p. 219. 
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some things which Orthodox theologians now 
discard, nevertheless concedes very much in 
favor of the governmental view of the necessity 
of expiation. After explaining Romans iii. 21-26 
as teaching the doctrine of propitiatory sacrifice, 
he says : * " This propitiatory sacrifice of Christ 
Paal does not define. But he tells us plainly 
what was in part his design. It was that of mani- 
feBtation, It was expressive of the Divine mind. 
Its design on th^ part of God, as a fact in his 
supreme government of the world, was to ac- 
complish what the Jewish sacrifices had accom- 
plished in a less perfect manner; namely, to 
manifest his righteousness ; to show that he was 
a righteous Being, a being not indifferent to the 

moral conduct of men 

"Such a signal manifestation of God's right- 
eousness was given when he set forth his own 
Son to be a propitiatory sacrifice. His estimate 
of the evil of sin was to be inferred from the cost 
at which he undertook to deliver men from it. 
'He spared not his own Son, but freely gave 
him up for us all, that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify for himself a peculiar 

♦ Christian Examiner, September, 1855, pp. 276, 277. 
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people zealous of good works.' Would he have 
done it uoless he had regai-ded iniquity as the 
ost tenible of all evils, and righteousnesa the 
iject of hia supreme love ? Such was the inci- 
ntal significance of the death of Christ, eon- 
iered as an event under God's moral govern- 
ent of the world, in addition to its direct moral 
nsequencesi, as the seal of his ministry and the 
nsummation of his mission, in establishing his 
ligion in the minds and hearts of men." 
A writer * in the Monthly Religious Magazine 
id: 

" He (Christ) was sent not only in the like- 
iss of sinful flesh, but for sm. It was the 
ject of his coming to endure suffering brought 
I him by the giN of others; to set at work 
ecial instrumentalities for the removal of SIN 
>m the world ; to condemn and subjugate sin 
the flesh j to free the soul from the sense of 
ipardoued sin, and to deliver forever from its 
wer." 

Rev. WillLim G. Eliot, D. D., of St. Louis, 

e of the most eminent and highly respected 

inisters of the Uuitariau denomination, in a 

• July, 1864, p. 437. 
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discourse on the Atonement,* in which t 
"moral aiiasioo " view largely predominates, pi 
claims some things on the governmental or Go 
ward side of the atonement, which we seldc 
find in Unitarian writings. He says: 
"The Gospel dispensation, in which we i 
- elude the sufferings and death of Christ, h 
made it safe that sin should be forgiven, und 
God's moral government, in a sense in which 
might not otherwise have been safe. The ti 
essential requisites to make pardon safe a 
these : first, to secure in the offender such a d 
position as will lead him to a true and permane 
reformation ; and secondly, to maintain the sai 
tity of the law so that it sliall not be broug 
into contempt, but that, while the sinner is ft 
given, his abhorrence of sin may be increast 
aad. the heinousnesa of sin, in God's sight, 
made more plainly to appear. When these t\ 
requisites are attained, forgiveness of sin 1 
comes safe. It is safe to the sinner himse 
because his reformation is secure; it is safe 
the moral government of God, because his law 

• See Elioi'a " Doctrinea of Chriatianitj," publiahed 
American Uniurian Association, I8T3, p. 122, &a. 
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not brought into contempt, but is honored even 

more highly 

" The manner iii which pardon is brought to the 
sinner is the most dreadful condemDation of sin. 
Tt is offered to us at the expense of so much suf- 
fering, that when we read the account of it, we 
nent our sins, by which it was made necessary, 
ire bitterly than at any other time. If it had 
en proclaimed from heaven that God is ready 
forgive the repenting sinner, the message 
jiild have been the same that we have now 
seived, but how different would have been the 
'ect! We might then indeed have supposed 
at sin is a light evil, and its record easily blot- 
i out. When we read the narrative of Christ's 
fferings, we perceive how heinous sin must be 
the sight of God ; our consciences are awak- 
ed to discover how terrible its eonaequencea 
jst be, here and hereafter. If it were a small 
il, if escape from it were easy, if its eouse- 
lences were temporary and trivial, would the 
aavenly Father have appointed his holy child 
sus to a life of such suffering, and to a death 
such agony for its removal ? We think not ; 
J, we are sure it could not be." 
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Subsequently he inquires, " In what sense did 
Christ die for us? " He replies: "That Christ 
suffered for us, the just for the unjust, to bring 
us to God. Whatever is expressed more than 
these words imply is figurative, and not literal. 
The sufferings and death of Christ were neces- 
sary as a means of our redemption from sin ; they 
"Were therefore endured in consequence or on 
account of our sins ; they were our ransom, the 
price paid for us, the cost of our deliverance. 
*The chastisement of our peace was laid upon 
him,' because this was the means through which 
our peace was obtained. ' By his stripes we are 
healed,' because the healing of our souls, in the 
forgiveness of our sins, is the result of that dis- 
pensation of which his sufferings were a need- 
ful part. ' We are washed in his blood,' because 
the shedding of his blood leads to our cleansing. 
He suffered and died in our stead, (although this 
is not a Scriptural expression,) because Ms suf- 
ferings and death save us from condemnation. 

There is a plain and real sense in which 

I can use that word (vicarious), for it is true that 
Christ suffered for us^ and by this means, through 
the grace of God, we escape the suffering which 
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our sins would otherwise have brought upon us. 
If he bad not come upon earth and fulfilled his 
ministry, we must have died in our sins, for we 
— — 1. _vi^ ^Q guide oui-selves nor save our- 
b is through him alone that we come 

guage of another of the more evan- 
e Unitarian ministers : * " We must 
at man must be saved in a manner 
itb all the attributes of God, and 
I the glory of all his perfections — not 
f only, but of his justice also, and 
He is the Lawgiver and Governor 
irse : his moral laws are holy, just, 
hey are the expression of his rigbb- 
be transcript of his own perfect 
y are the everlasting pillars of bis 
tingdom ; they are essential to the 
3, harmony, and highest happiness 
3ts. They must be sustained ; they 
adicated ; they must be magnified. 
no more consistent with mercy than 
to allow them to be broken, to 
to be violated by men with a feeling 
Beligious Magazine, 186G, Tol. xv. p. jI6. 
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of security against the penalty, to authorize any 
such expectations of lenity as would not put an 
effectual restraint upon transgression, or as 
would diminish in the disobedient heart a salu- 
tary dread of the divine displeasure, and of 
awful tribulation, as the inevitable result of wil- 
ful and continuous sin. This would be weakness 
and not mercy. As well might the Supreme 
Ruler throw away his sceptre ; as well might the 
august Judge step down from the throne of 
justice, and strip himself of his robes of judg- 
ment. The moral universe would go to ruin. 
The rebellious wills of his subjects — how tre- 
mendous they are, and, even now, with how 
much difficulty curbed and kept in submission ! 
— would rend heaven and earth with discord 
and confusion, if the great Sovereign should 
relax his rule, or suffer his righteous mandates to 
be lightly violated." 

*' ' But the object of the divine law is not 
revenge.^ The object of its penalty is to put 
restraint upon its offences, to exhibit God's ab- 
horrence of wrong, with awful testimony and 
warning against transgression, and thus secure 
the interests of virtue. ' If, now, virtue be in 
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the best manner promoted and sin restrained by 
the death o£ Christ, and the consequences that 
rily flow from it, then the great object of 
divine law and its penalties is promoted in 
most effectual manner.' And is not this 
::t thus answered in a higher degree than it 
i have been, either by inflicting the penalty, 
y remitting the penalty altogether, without 
most impressive manifestation of the diviue 
ieasure, or any fearful exhibition of the 
eding sinfulness of sin, such as has been 
ented to the world in the sufferings and 
ifixion of the spotless Lamb of God? 
For ourselves, then, we believe, with the 
t body of the Church of all ages, that the 
■s of Christ was necessary in order to 
salvation of mankind ; that man could have 
1 redeemed, ransomed from the dominion 
in, restored to God, entirely reconciled and 
ne, his heart thoroughly cleansed from evil 
itions, and filled with filial love, — a new 
,ture, created anew in Christ Jesus, after the 
' image of God, — only by a suffering Re- 



Ml (fSxyintng f inn tmtiM n %Mi 
ftnal i»mUg. 



was appointed by God because it was necessary 
— necessary to aecoinplisli the end for which 
it was to take place. It was not rendered 

• Monthlj Religious Magazine, June, 1866, p. 4l:i, &c. 
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necessary by any want of mei'cy in God, — it was 
provided by bis taerey ; not by any unwillingness 
elease his debtors, — it was his own plan 
:heir release ; not from any stern desire to 
sh them for their sins, — it was designed 
lurge awaj' their sins. Why, then, was 
3t's death necessary to man's redemption ? 
an interesting inquiry, leading far into the 
t of the Scriptural doctrine of the atone- 

len, after discussing man's moral condition 
the gradual development of the redemptive 
, he says : 

Here, then, in this foreknown and actual 
t of man's creation, the Scriptures point us 
ek the ground of the necessity of a suffering 
iator. Reason and conscience would not do : 

had possessed them from the beginning ; 

reason had become darkened, and con- 
ice defiled. Instruction would not do : it 
been reiterated, by wise and good teachers, 
untless forms and incessant strains. Proph- 
'ould not do : they had succeeded each other 
Imost unbroken line ; and not only were 
efforts of reform unavailing, but them- 



-p-r- 
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selves were resisted and slain. Divine favors 
and blessings would not do : these had de- 
scended, from the first, in copious showers. 
Threats and punishments would not do: these 
had been again and again visited upon individ- 
uals and nations, — sometimes, with tremendous 
emphasis, whole nations being swept from the 
face of the earth, by fire and flood, for their 
sins ; but all in vain. Men's hearts quailed for 
a moment, but sin kept its dominion ; and after 
four thousand years, in spite of all these methods 
of correction and conversion, men, with few 
exceptions, grew worse and worse, wandered 
farther and farther away from God and holiness, 
and the whole earth was filled with idolatry and 
guilt. 

'' Here is the ground of the necessity of a 
suffering Redeemer from heaven. All other 
methods to extirpate sin from the human heart 
had failed. Unless God had some more power- 
ful instrumentality in store, to rouse the con- 
science, to deepen the conviction of sin, to pen- 
etrate and strike through the heart, to soften its 
obduracy, to stir its relentings, to touch the 
springs of its higher and purer affections, to win 



>» 
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back its love to virtue and himself, the world 
was virtually lost. What instrument powerful 
enough could be found ? What motive mighty 
enough could be provided ? Can any other be 
imagined, can any other be conceived of, except 
that which Divine Wisdom and Mercy and Jus- 
tice ordained before the foundation of the world, 
and which was actually applied, when the be- 
loved Son of God left the heavenly glory which 
he had with the Father, and, coming down to 
earth in the form of a servant, bore our sorrows, 
took upon himself the load of our sins, was de- 
spised and rejected of men, endured for us the 
mysterious agony of Gethsemane, offered his 
meek head to the crown of thorns, and gave 
himself up to the shame and anguish of the 
cross? 

"We must bear in mind the truth, that the 
sinful world, in order to be saved, would need 
not only to he forgiven^ but cleansed from sin. 
God might be willing to withhold the infliction 
of any arbitrary punishment, and yet the natural 
consequences of guilt would remain, in the sense 
of shame and the diseased nature of the sinner, 
which could not be removed without doing 
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violence to all the laws of man's moral constitu- 
tion, and without the destruction of his moral 
freedom, except by some mighty instrumentality 
that should act upon the human heart with tre- 
mendous power, and yet in conformity to the 
laws of its nature. In order to the redemption 
of the world, not only must sinful acts, every 
one and all of them, be forgiven to each man and 
all men, but the evil principle itself in human 
nature must be conquered and extirpated, and 
the principle of a perfect righteousness and holi- 
ness be implanted in its stead. It is not enough 
that God would forgive sin, whether on the 
condition of repentance or without repentance. 
More, far more, than this is necessary to save the 
world. Man must be made positively holy and 
righteous; he must be secured against future 
acts of sin ; he must be inwardly washed from 
defiling desires and inclinations; he must be 
filled with pure and godly affections ; he must 
be created anew into the moral likeness of his 
heavenly Father. Forgiveness could not do 
this, even in connection with repentance ; but, if 
it could, how is repentance, Btich repentance, — 
amounting to regeneration and sanctification, — 
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'oduced in men ? Has it been produced 
■, if ever, lias it been generally produced 
, or was it likely to be, or, indeed, could 
i been, without the powerful instrumen- 
)f the preaching of the cross? " 






THE ackDOwledgtneats of this i 
point in "Evangelical" Christia 
few Liberalists, are very rich and i 
■writer in the Monthly Religious M^az 

" From the spiritual experience of 
whose secret life we are in any degree c 
and especially from the free utterat 
wants, longings, and desires of some jus 
upon mature years, the thought has 
sented itself, that there is a life and i 
the Gospel of Christ to meet such i 
to satisfy such longings, which mucl 
passed under the name of a Unitaiiai 
teaching has either silently left out 
or, in some quarters, wholly ignored 

" Where Christ is presented to the 
• May, 1856, p. 359, &c. 
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ply as a perfect moral teacher and guide, and his 
death regarded merely as a noble martyrdom, as 
the necessary consummation of his life-devotion 
to his mission and principles, — its only efficacy 
consisting in its sublime example of self-sacri- 
ficing love, like that of Paul or Peter, or any 
other noble martyr, — we cannot but feel that an 
actual wrong is done to the soul ; and the time 
will come, in some deeper moment of self-ques- 
tioning, some hour of sudden trial or grief, some 
season of self-revelation, when it will earnestly 
ask for a Savior and Redeemer, for an assurance 
of faith through the cross and death of Christ, 
which naught else can give. We well remember 
listening, while yet a child, to the conversation 
of one in whose opinion we had been accustomed 
to place implicit reliance, in which he remarked, 
that he regarded the death of Christ as similar to 
that of any noble martyr in the cause of truth and 
righteousness, having no direct bearing upon the 
forgiveness of sin or the salvation of man. We 
then felt ourselves too young to controvert his 
words or question the correctness of his views ; 
we accepted them as the true belief of one wiser 
and better than ourselves, to whom we were 
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to look for spiritual light and guidance ; but 
when the soul awoke to a deeper self- conscious- 
ness, to feel its need o£ a personal relationshij: 
Christ aa the Savior of men, we believe tl 
could he have known the shade cast over 
faith by that hour of familiar converse, he wo 
have been silent. He would have paused 
exciting such doubts and questionings as aros( 
our heart when we compared his views ^ 
what seemed to us the explicit statements 
Christ and his Apostles, as we studied for o 
selves the sacred record. 



" Has the death of Christ nothing to do in 
taining for us the forgiveness of sins ? Has 
God, through the very mission and mediatior 
hia divine Son, expressed that in his holy co 
sels we can obtain salvation in no other way ? 

" When, in our better moments and our to 
devotional frames of mind, we dwell upon si 
thoughts ; when we consider the great redei 
tive work of Christ, as foretold by prophets i 
lioly men of old, pointing on, age after age 
its glorious consummation ; when we look i 
the human soul, and read its secret longings i 
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its restless cravings; when we trace there the 
darker windings of passion and evil, the longings 
for peace and pardon, and the prayer of bitter 
for faith and reconciliation, — we feel 
ire is a depth of meaning in such words ; 
ere is a sense in which Christ died as the 
of man, which we may never he able 
to express in words, — for the Divine 
■ surpasses the feeble power of human 
e, — but which has been almost wholly 
in many quarters among us. 
it it is essential to our forgiveness and 
n ; that it is the price of our redemption, 
the waif for the full bestowment of par- 
i free acceptance, — expressing, as noth- 
', could express, God's perfect holiness 
tice, his abhorrence of all sin, and, at the 
ne, his yearning love for the sinner, — we 
lieve ; and any faith less comprehensive 
:s we feel must ultimately prove unsatis- 
the mind." 



there not moments of self -accusation ; 
i for peace and assurance; a conscious- 
it, with our best efforts, the perfect law 
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of Christ will never be fulfilled, — that need ■ 
objective assurance of pardon and reconciliati 
given alone in the death of the Redeemer? 
there not a want in the soul that can he i 
only by accepting the sufferings of Christ, as 
very truth a sacrifice for ug? Does not t 
view lead us the soonest out of ourselves, out 
a morbid self-consciousness, and impart, even 
the earlier atages of the religious life, the tr 
and hope so needful to any true or rapid pr 
resB ? Do not many linger at the very outset 
their course, because they cannot feel that hi 
of pardon which the Saviour's death is desigi 
to impart? Speak merely of its subjective 
flueiice, and many do not understand it, or 
least remain wholly unmoved by it ; yet d 
not all Christian history and biography assure 
that there ia a quickening power in the cross 
Christ which nothing else can impart, — a poi 
to touch the most hardened and degraded 
peace the world knows not of? This is i 
point which we hope to have answered. D 
the Unitarian view of the atonement tend 
meet the deepest wants of the soul and to 
part inward peace ? 
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" When we look back upon the long array of 

noble witnesses to Christ, &om the earliest apoa- 

tles and martyrs to the present day ; when we 

recall names fragrant with piety, whose living 

" ' s been the very life of the Chiirch ; when 

ember bow trust and faith in Christ, as 

.'s only assured refuge and strength, and 

is as the only seal of acceptance, has 

sir support in trial and persecution, and 

pe in death, — we cannot hut feel that in 

'aith there is infolded truths of vital real- 

ch need to be carefully reconsidered, and 

;ht anew, in the uncertain, hesitating, 

ief of many minds." 

editor of this Unitarian monthly* also 

3rs his full and hearty concession of this 

int. He says : 

know not how others may be struck 
e testimonies of history; but for oui^ 
13 we turn back on the line of holy 
is since the first age, as we take up biog- 
fter biography, study life after life, fol- 
it after saint to his victory and rest, and 
)w intimate with the great fellowship of 
• 1856, p. 118, &c. 
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wise, strong, unyielding and mightily gifted 
thinkers and believers of the Church, and listen 
to the alniost undivided voice of confession and 
faith coming up from the innumerable company, 
declaring Jesus Christ and him crucified the 
ground of their hopes, and his sufferings the 
pledge of pardon, — with only here and there a 
different doctrine falling in cooler accents from 
some exceptional tongue, — we readily own that 
we must reconsider whether there is not some 
element of blessed power here that Unitarianism 
has overlooked or thrown away. We are not 
surprised to hear from many brethren hearty 
utterances of the same conviction. We were 
not astonished, but glad, to meet, the other day, 
in the leading article of a periodical which, 
more than any other, is the organ of Unitarian- 
ism, such sentences as these : 

" 'Indeed the suffering of this sinless One, this 
beloved Son of God, was the special instrument 
of a reconciling power. Teaching would be in- 
effectual without the crucifixion. The splendid 
series of miracles would pass over the darkened 
and hardened soul of the world with an ineffec- 
tual impression of wonder, confirming existing 
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superstitions, -without the agony of a divine Suf- 
ferer to open that soul to the sense of the Father 
whose power was in them. The mere proclama- 
of forgiveness would fall powerless upon 
leared conscience, and would only be an 
cle to true repentance, and lower the law 
eaven in the estimation of men, without a 
;ss One against whom the venom of sin 
t spend itself, and thus show its true char- 



Fnless we entirely misapprehend the ex- 
ions and tendencies of Unitarian belief, 

is u growing demand in that quarter for 
I of the work of Christ which reach beyond 
Id standards, which promise a profounder 

to the heart, and which, while they mag- 
;he Cross, attach a more valid and sufficing 
ey to the whole mediatorial humiliation and 
»al sacrifice of the Son of God 

all, it is in our purest and highest devo- 
l moods that the language of the cross be- 
s most natural and unquestionable to us; 
hat which we stumble at in cool debate we 
Lip, with eager and delighted acceptance, iu 
rs and hymns." 
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Rev. T. Starr King, in a < 
expiatory view of the atonemeot, speaks in m 
eloquent language of the spiritual experiei 
■which follows its acceptance. He says : 

"Think of (he emotions which this syst 
inspires in the intense believer's heart. W 
lowly humility, what unbending pride ! W 
horror and what ecstasy ! What fear of G 
and what love of Jesus! What pity for 
unconscious sinner, what flinty sternness towa 
the Redeemer's wilful foes ' The meanest aoi 
who, according to the expiatory system, imag 
they have obtained salvation, if they only ap| 
ciate the meaning of the word, are conscious 
an experience which none of us can know, t 
which language is too feeble to express. 

" On the rich and the eloquent, the noble i 
the priest, they may look down with contem 
for they may esteem themselves rich in a m 
precious treasure, and eloquent in a more subli 
language ; nobles by right of an earlier creati 
and priests by the imposition of a mightier ha 
Nothing is so well fitted to inspire a settled j 
stubborn stoicism toward all temporal inten 
■ Liberal Christian, March 30, 1867. 
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and fasciiMtious of earthly life. What distinc- 
tions can charm the senses of a spirit, confident 
that its name is written in the Book of Life, and 
seeing before it the glories of a sternly guarded 
Paradise? What terrors can frighten the heart 
as been delivered from the fieiy surges of 
rus? What servility can bend the knees 
J earthly degradation which have been 
in triumph from before the Eternal 
i? What horrors can be heeded for a 
nt by the soul that has stood beneath the 
cross, and felt the consecrating bloody 
m from the wounded brow and the opened 
E a dying God ? Sui'ely nothing in Pagan- 
■er reached such depths of the soul as this ! 



id surely no set of religions emotions, so 
al, 30 strong and pure, were ever awakened 

human soul, as tliose which the expiatory 
e infused into the heart of humanity ; and 

no vision born from the poetic fancy or 
!ep religious reverence of any people, to be 
ned in the mythology of the world, can 

the Christian conception of the Infinite 
mer in his heavenly glory for a faUen 



VI. 



IT is currently reported that, on one oc< 
Rev. T. Starr King frantically exeli 
" Away with your blood-religion." And ye 
eminent representative of liberal seutimer 
a man o£ a broad and generous nature, of 
moods, ofttimes exhibiting rare magnanim 
wards his opponents. In his installation ee 
at the settlement of Rev. E. H. Chapin, D. 
New York city, he uttered a glowing eul 
upon "the expiatory system." In the bj 
paragraphs, he set forth the leading points • 
scheme (but stating them in a somewhat ei 
form), and, in the course of the discours 
cidedly dissented from it, as " a separat 
peculiar Christianity," " constructed from 
ish metaphors and analogies of the Epistle 
reduced into consistency and harmony t 
severe labors of men like Augustine and 
191 
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kins." But he waa constraioed to acknowledge 
its wonderful and beneficent power ; and, under 
a lofty afflatus, broke out into language of sub- 
L'st eulogy. He said : 

■ It is ennobled by the holiest memories ; as it 
been consecrated by the loftiest talent of 
ristendom. It fired the fierce eloquence of 
:tullian in the early Church, and gushed in 
leyed periods from the Hps of Chrysostom ; it 
isted the life-long zeal of Athanasius to keep 
pure ; the sublimity of it fired every power, 
1 commanded all the resources of the mighty 
1 of Augustine ; the learning of Jerome and 
energy of Ambrose were committed to its 
ence ; it was the text for the subtle eye and 
lytic thought of Aquinas ; it was the pillar 
Luther's soul toiling for man ; it was shaven 
> intellectual proportions and systematic sym- 
try by the iron logic of Calvin ; it inspired 
beautiful humility of Fenelon; fostered the 
otion and self-sacrifice of Oberlin ; flowed like 
Iten metal into the rigid forms of Edwards' 
sllect, and kindled the deep and steady rap- 
e of Wesley's heart." 
' And while this expiatory system of the Gos- 
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pel is venerable for its age and the long list of 
splendid minds which it has educated, and which 
are still the ornaments of the Church; it is equally 
imposing when we reflect upon the labors and 
schemes which it has quickened and generated 
for spreading the knowledge and power of the 
Gospel in the world. Its advocates have felt 
the impulse of every motive to ardent and con- 
stant zeal which the love of Christ and humanity 
could inspire. The philanthropy which delights 
to raise men from ignorance, and pour around 
them the light of truth and encouragement to 
virtue, has been trebly quickened by a feeling 
of the awful consequences which must follow 
their continued ignorance of God and the ap- 
pointed means of redemption from human in- 
firmity and sin. All the great enterprises of 
Christian history have been born from the influ- 
ence, immediate or remote, which this vicarious 
theory of redemption has exercised upon the mind 

and heart of humanity The man who 

has faith in it must be a maniac or a missionary. 

It has linked itself with a mighty 

energy to the long, deeply freighted train of 

human interests 

13 
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" It is to the burning zeal which the terrors 
connected with the expiatory view of the Gospel 
'""pired that we owe the thousiind-bunded labors 
the modern Church, taxing our wealth, and 
Dg with cunning arts all the appliances of 
chanical invention, for the instruction of the 
orant and heathen, and the wider diffusion of 
word of God. It is to this that we owe the 
ating of the Bible in the Cherokee and Choc- 
' tongues ; it is this which has sent emissa- 
1 to the Hindoos and the Hottentots, in their 
a speech, to talk of Jesua ; has built chapels 
:he Mediator on the shores of the Oregon and 
Amazon ; which hung the Cross as the sign 
redemption in the Arctic and Antarctic sky ; 
ich has made the Andes and the Himalayas 

to Trinitarian prayers, and planted the ban- 
of the Gospel on the banks of the Ganges 

1 the Nile." 

JVhat a confession I The expiatory system 
itroUing tlie mightiest miuds of ancient aud 
clem thought, generating " all the great enter- 
ics of Christian history," and "linking itself 
h a mighty energy to the long and deeply 
ghted train of human interests" I Can it be, 
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then, a mere "husk of dogma," or a "figment 
of human speculation " ? Whence its amazing 
vitality and power ? And shall we say, " away 
with this blood-religion"? Certainly not, so 
long as it stands so vitally connected with our 
world's best enterprises and progress. It is 
evident that " the world needs it, is better off 
with it," however defectively stated sometimes, 
than with a blood-less theology, and that it is 
something libaralists" need to conquer to possess 
and not to destroy." Possessing it, how different 
would be the record of their foreign mission 
work! Instead of only one mission and only 
two missionaries, in the broad wastes of heathen- 
ism, they would soon be multiplied manifold. 

In conclusion, therefore, we infer that the 
"liberal " views of the atonement, even by the 
concessions of liberalists themselves, " stand con- 
victed as inadequate and unscientific by the 
facts, unphilosophical by the reason, jejune by 
the religious affections, and unhistorical by the 
past, while they put upon the Gospel itself the 
aspect of a stupendous self-misunderstanding. 
The profounder, richer, and more inspiring doc- 
trine, however imperfectly set forth as yet in any 
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extra-Scriptural statement, lies at the heart of 
the New Testament, has its majestic foreshadow- 
ings in the Old, and has given its historic im- 
pulse to the life of the Church. It yields a 
fragrance to the ancient litanies, a tenderness to 
the piety it awakens, humility to the postures 
of the penitent soul, joy and grandeur and 
jubilant ascription to the worship of the great 
congregation." 

These eloquent lines are a deeply significant 
concession ; for they were penned by a gentle- 
man * of highest culture, of manifold studies in 
" liberal " theology, and of fourteen years of 
editorial labors in its defence, as his maturest 
thought and deepest conviction. Turning away 
from cold negative platitudes and a devitalized 
sentimentalism, he joyfully adopted "the blood- 
theology," as it had just then been called with 
opprobrious intent, and " rejoiced to be num- 
bered among those who are distinguished as 
* sacrificial ' believers." 

In his parting salutation f he said : 

" So long as the one characteristic burden of 

* Rev. r. D. Huntington, D. D., on leaving the Unitarian 
denomination, 
t Monthly Religious Magazine, 1858, vol. xx.,pp. 3G7, 368. 
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preaching shall be ' Christ and him crucified ; * 
so long as the Bible shall remain a story and 
celebration of Divine and human suffering vol- 
untarily borne for the offences and sins of others ; 
so long as self-abnegation is the glory of all 
heroism, the charm of all the fairest dreams 
of imagination, the grace of every ideal of 
humanity, and the energy that stirs our loftiest 
enthusiasm ; so long as it remains true, on the 
Savior's own word, that except a man take up 
his cross he cannot be his disciple, and the Cross 
continues the distinctive Christian sign ; so long 
as the immortal angels bend round the throne 
in homage to ' the Lamb that was slain from the 
foundation of the world ; ' and so long as in the 
homes and habitations of the children of men 
meek and silent sacrifices of ease, comfort, pleas- 
ure, reputation, and property, and every earthly 
good, go on, for the dear sake of affection toward 
God and man, — so long will the true church of 
believers e^treat that they may be accounted 
worthy to bear the designation of 'sacrificial' 
Christians. Yes ; that is the 'blood-theology,' — 
a term for which our taste is not responsible, 
but of which we cheerfully consent to bear our 
share of the reproach, in the name — would to 
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God it were with the temper! — of Him whose 
blood was verily poured out for us, — the last 
proof of his wondrous sympathy and infinite 
ipassion. ' The blood of Jesus Christ eleanseth 
"mm all sin,' says the Apostle John. That is 
>t we want of a ' theologj\' ' Having made 
ee through the blood of his cross,' says Paul, 
I work worthy of any theology. ' For this 
ny blood,' says the holy Savior, when he is 
ointing the gi'eat ordinance by which his 
irch is always to remember him, — ' my blood 
:he New Testiiment, which is shed for many 
the remission of sins.' Let theology draw 
r, and behold, and wonder, and praise. This 
lie theology of boundless Love, — Love in its 
itterable anguish, Love in moi'e than the 
■tal pain and passion of death, — Love rising 
1 serene and perfect and everlasting joy, 
Dugh the sorrows of a life freely laid down — 
, rather, offered up — for Truth, for Heaven, 
God, for the salvation of the erring and 
Ity children of men. Blood is the element 
ife. Pouring it out of the heart is the most 
iplete pledge of the sinner's ransom, the 
;t significant earthly emblem of self-denial. 
iven pity a blood-less theology ! " 
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as written his nature 
t to be extinguished 
aphrased, we have a 
ne has written " the 
;ain great doctrines 
heart to be extin- 
tn, or by the cry of 
. perilous ordeals of 
nent. Hjiviug their 
stantial elements of 
jly stated sometimes, 
me "great and wide- 
.11 attacks," and have 
in " through all the 
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In the year 1770, Lessing wrote : 

" I perceive that the controversy respecting 
+^° endlessness of hell punishments is about to 
agitated again by our theologians. Would 
t it might be so agitated as to be finally 
led and considered as done with. For, un- 
btedly, the saddest in these controversies 
hat they settle nothing, and that twenty or 
r years later any zealot or quibbler who is so 
losed, imagines himself justified in taking np 
matter anew." 

iinety years later,* an eminent leader of 
ral thought said : " In this country the con- 
'ersy is still fresh ; and, judging from the 
lications of the past year, as far as ever from 
ig settled." 

.Imost twenty years more have passed, and 
same statement may be repeated. The doc- 
e of future endless punishment still survives, 
ne of the universal truths, " held not only in 
minds of scholars, but by the great common 

ioon after the sermons of Key. T. Starr King and Key. 
■miah Adams, D. D., on endless punishment, and the 
ication of Dr. Hoyej's book on the State of the Impeni- 
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heart," " resisting all attacks ; " and, while there 
is confessedly a weakening of belief in it, in 
some minds, and some modifications are appare"*- 
in its statement, nevertheless it is very evide 
that the constituent elements of this great tru 
are gaining ground, remarkable concessions ii 
being made, and some, in the ranks of its opp( 
ers, are manifestly " conquering the doctrine 
possess it and not to destroy it." 

The doctrine of future retribution was who] 
discarded by the major part of the earlier Ami 
ican Universn lists. Rev. John Murray taug 
that, at death, the impenitent enter into a sta 
of misery — not penal (Mr. Murray, holding t 
strictest "penalist theory" of the Atonemei 
contended that the penalty, being borne 
Christ, could in no case come upon man), b 
the natural result of being in a state of sin a: 
unbelief — to continue until the day of Jud 
ment, when all will accept Christ and be savt 
Rev. Hosea Ballou, the notable champion a 
predominant spirit among the Unive realists 
his time, radically changing, and for about foi 
years determining the theological type of t 
denomination, contended that sin is chiefly 
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ysical evil ; and that all men, at death, im- 
idiately enter upon a state of holiness and 
ppiness. During hia lifetime, the restoration 
ng, founded by Rev. Elhanan Winchester, 
,3 nearly eliminated from the body. 
Rev. J. M. Anstin, one of the fathers in the 
dversaliwt ministrj', in a letter in The Univer- 
ist, January 26, 1S7S, made the following 
.tement in regard to the prevailing views of 
it period. Speaking of the question of Future 
itribution, he said : 

" Half a century since, or more, that question 
ne near breaking asunder the Universalist de- 
mination. Revs, Paul Dean, ChaG. Hudson, 
d several other believers in Future Discipline, 
Future Punishment, drew off from the main 
[ly of Universalists, and endeavored to form a 
•.t of their ovrn, calling themselves ' Restora- 



" The most of the remaining Universalists, 
II holding to their old name, rather took posi- 
n under the leadership of Rev. Hosea Ballon, 
listingnished and gifted preacher, and withal 
:ery good man, then in the prime of life. To 
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some extent they imbibed his opinions of the 
consequences of sin,- and discarded all belief in 
Future Discipline or Punisliment. At one time, 
I repeat, this Ballon theory waa sanctioned 
quite a large portion of onr denomination, N 
ertbelesB a small party still held to the ■ 
theory that sin and its consequences react 
temporarily into the future existence. T 
caused much discussion and some contenti 
Bub happily that crisis passed over witht 
much, if any, injury. This question of futi 
limited punishment, or no future punishme 
has long since ceased to agitate the denomi 

tion 

*' The Christian Ambassador was the first t 
versalist journal that ever boldly aiid plai: 
advocated the doctrine of Future Diseipli 
When I first took that paper in charge,* ' 
majority of, or all, the other denominational 
riodicals, were managed and edited by hrethi 
holding substantially what was then, and is n< 
called the Eallou theory. I may he mistal 
somewhat in this assertion ; but I think r 
The Christian Messenger (the predecessor of 
• In 1851. 
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Ambassador)^ while owned and published by 
Philo Price, or by Messrs: Halleck and Lyon, 
and briefly at one time being under the editorial 
control of Rev. Dr. Wm. S. Balch, may have al- 
luded to or spoken approvingly of the theory of 
Future Discipline. But if so, it has escaped my 
memor}^, for I have no recollection of it. But 
this I think I can truthfully state : That the 
Trumpet^ the leading Universalist journal of that 
era, owned and edited by Rev. Dr. Whittemore ; 
the Banner^ of Augusta, Me., under the owner- 
ship and editorial control of Rev. W. A. Drew; 
and the Star in the West^ of Cincinnati, Ohio, of 
which Rev. J. A. Garley was proprietor and 
editor, were outspoken advocates of Father Bai- 
louts docirine of no punishment subsequent to 
the death of the body. Indeed it was strongly 
advocated in those days, by leading and eminent 
Universalist defenders ; and so deeply were the 
ideas imbedded in the public thought in general, 
that Universalism taught nothing more or less 
than that salvation was promised and given im- 
mediately at death, to the most wicked and 
depraved among the. children of men, that it 
remains in manj^ minds to this day." 
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After tte death of Ballon, in 1852, the doc- 
trine of a limited future retribution gained 
ground, and is now the almost unanimous senti- 
ment of that denomination. Among the Amer- 
ican Unitarians, Rev. Chas. Chauncy was the 
most prominent advocate and publisher of resto- 
ration views, now very current in that body, as 
well as among liberalists of every name. 

Rev. Dr. W. E. Channing * opposed Mr. Bal- 
lou's theory in the following paragraph : 

" It is maintained by gome among us, that 
punishment is confined to the present life ; that 
in changing worlds we shall change our charac- 
ters; that moral evil is to be buried with the 
body in the grave. As this opinion spreads in- 
dustriously,! and as it tends to diminish the 
dread of sin, it deserves some notice. To my 
mind a more irrational doctrine was never 
broached. In the first place, it contradicts all 
our experience of the nature and laws of the 
mind. There is nothing more striking in the 
mind than the connection of its successive states. 

* Works, ed. 1872, vol. iv. p. 159. 

t Referring to the spread of Ilosea BaUou's views at that 
time. / 
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resent knowledge, thoughts, feelings, ehar- 
, are the results of former impressions, pas- 
and pursuits. We are this moment what 
ist has made us; and to suppose that at 
the influeaces of our whole past course are 
ie on our miuds, and that a character is to 
up altogether at war with what has pre- 
it, is to suppose the most important law or 
ale of the mind to be violated, is to destroy 
alogy between present and future, and to 
:ute for experience the wildest dreams of 



it us not listen for a moment to a doctrine 
itional, as that our present characters do 
How us into a future world. If we are to 
;ain, let us settle it as a sure fact, that we 
;arry with us our present minds, such as 
w make them ; that we shall reap good or 
^rding to their improvement or corruption ; 
f consequence, that every act which affects 
ter, will reach in its influence beyond the 
and have a bearing on our future weal or 
We are now framing our future lot." 
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Tlie happiness of all^ at deaths impossible. 

Dr. F. H. Hedge wrote in the Christian Ex- 
aminer : * "No man in his senses believes that 
happiness hereafter will be thrust upon him in 
spite of himself, and against all the habits and 
antecedents of the soul. But to change that 
condition of the soul by an external force in 
order to make it receptive of happiness, would 
be to annihilate one soul and to create another in 
its place. If we say that this capacity already 
exists in the subject, — in all subjects, — we are 
contradicted by the plainest facts of nature and 
life. It may be urged that the present unfitness 
arises from causes which cease with death ; that 
death will make all men blest, by removing the 
obstacles to blessedness which abound in this 
world, and which belong to this world alone. 
This plea supposes an efficacy in death which 
we have no right to assume. It is thought by 
some that the body and the physical and other 
external influences by which we are conditioned 
in the present life are the cause of all evil, and 
tliat every soul will be found fit for happiness 
when once divested from its mortal covering and 

* July, 1859, pp. 103, 104. 

14 
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disencumbered of its present relations. But are 
there no evils besides those which arise from 
hTsical and terrestrial relatiobs ? Granting that 
portion of our sins and our sufferings have 
leir origin in the flesh, there are others which 
innot with any propriety be traced to that 
)urce. Some organizations, no doubt, are more 
kvorable to moral rectitude than others, but 
sperience shows that moral rectitude may 
sist under all conditions; that the most favor- 
ale, so far as we can judge, do not secure it ; 
lat the most unfavorable, so far as we can judge, 
not preclude it. We have, therefore, no au- 
lority from any grounds in our present experi- 
3ce, and certainly not from any other source, for 
ipposing that vice and misery belong to the body 
one, and will cease witli the ending of this bodily 
fe. Sforeover, in its extreme form — the suppo- 
tion of immediate and universal happiness here- 
rter — the Universalist theory impugns the dis- 
plinary character, and confounds the meaning 
nd aggravates the mystery of this human woild. 
'. all men are morallj' fit for happiness now, it is 
ifBcult to understand why this world has not 
een so arranged as to yield that iiappiness now. 
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and why we are doomed to reach by the long 
and circuitous route of mortal experience and 
through the miracle of death, a good to which in 
our present capacity we might seem to have a 
present claim." 

Fifteen years later, the language of Dr. Hedge * 
was not less emphatic. Speaking of those who 
suppose that human beings *' are translated by 
death from a state of earthly imperfection to one 
of transcendent blessedness" — the doctrine of 
Rev. Hosea Ballou, — he said : 

" A groundless and preposterous idea, as it 
seems to me, of human destiny. The purgatory 
of the Church of Rome is a less irrational con- 
ception of the future of the soul. The purga- 
tory of the Church of Rome, indefensible as it 
is in the gross, material form in which it has 
been held in time past, respects at least the 
moral conditions which, in every state, must 

shape the life of rational souls. I hold 

to the analogies of the present life. I hold to 
what we know or may rationally surmise of the 
nature of the soul. Above all, I hold to the 
moral conditions which must govern the future 

* Unitarian Kcview, Sept., 1874, p. 105. 
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ey govern the past of moral natures. 
;ver of moral growth has been attained 
ill on the future consciousness ; and what- 
f moral evil will also tell." 
the months of November, December, and 
ry, 1877 and '78, the Monday Meetings of 
□iversalist Ministers, in Boston, discussed 
lestion, " What is the Universalist doctrine 
ure discipline?" On the 12th of Novem- 
tev. Dr. G. T. Flanders, of Lowell, made 
incipal address, "discussing it from the side 
at is known as the Disciplinarian or Future 
[iment School," though using the term 
pline," or "retribution," instead of pun- 
it. He submitted some facts and state- 
in the following form: 

Intellectual and spiritual manifestations 
1 only to man as a spirit, therefore what- 
i gained or achieved by man in this world 
sole property of the spirit, and, of neces- 
ccompanies a man after death. 

Therefore, character is not dependent 
,he body for its existence, nor does a man 
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lose his character. by dying ; therefore, character 
goes with a man after death. 

"5. Character is purely a moral, and not a 
physical formation. 

" 6. Conditions of happiness or misery always 
attend upon character; therefore, conditions of 
happiness or misery attend a man after death. 

"7. Man being man after death, and therefore 
possessed of the same freedom of the will as 
here, the same sense of moral responsibility as 
here, will therefore be subject to discipline there 
as he is here. 

..... • • 

" 10. Evil inheres in the affectiotis and in the 
will, and can only be eradicated by discipline. 

" 11. Discipline founded upon eternal and im- 
mutable justice, there as here, will therefore be 
graduated to meet each individual case on its 
merits." 

" On the 18th, Dr. A. A. Miner, by appointment, 
made the principal address. He adverted briefly 
to the difference of meaning between the use of 
such terms as ' discipline ' and ' punishment ' by 
' the fathers ' of our Church and by the theolo- 
gians of other sects. Of future punishment in 
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the sense meant by the Orthodox teachers of a 
former day, no Universalist, of a former or of the 
present day, would pretend to be an advocate." 
agreed that " character is not a fleshly 
, nor does man lose his character by 
' " Dr. l\Iiner affirmed his belief in retri- 
lasting as long as men remain wicked." * 
ember 26th, Rev. J. M, Atwood made the 
tal address, submitting the following prop- 

»-t 

There is not any authoritative doctrine of 
liversalist Church on the subject of Future 
iment. But, 

The prevalent view of both clei^y and 
, the speaker thought, is this : That the 
Q of man's life after death to his life be- 
very intimate ; that death, while it may 
jce him to improved circumstances, does 
feet any moral change ; that therefore a 
icked and guilty immediatel}" before death 
e the same immediately after; that the 

nature of man, and the moral administra- 

Account of the meeting, published in The Univer- 
oveiDber 21, 1877. 
The Universftliat, December 1, 1877. 
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tion of God, are the same in both worlds ; and 
that the only way for this wicked and guilty man 
to become cleansed and reconciled, is the way 
prescribed for such men here — conviction of sin, 
repentance, and reformation; that is, a new 
course in conformity with righteousness, which is 
to be persisted in until a righteous character has 
been established. 

" 3. The speaker considered ' discipline ' to be 
the whole range of vicissitude through which 
God conducts the sinner up into goodness and 
perfection. It includes punishment, but em- 
braces also the stimulants of hope and love. 

" 4. How many human beings need such dis- 
cipline ? The great mass of those who have died 
would have required it if they had remained 
here. Since they continue to be the same beings, 
under the same moral administration, they must 
require it there. Otherwise it cannot be ex- 
pected that they will ever be saved. 

"5. It is objected to this view that it does not - 
take account of the helps that may intervene on 
the passage. But it does take account of all the 
helps of which we have any knowledge. If 
there are any of which we do not know, we can- 
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not be censured for fniliag to take account of 

them. But the decisive fact is, that whatever 

the helps, man remaiDing man, he must get out 

' " ' ito lighteousness hy essentially the same 

t is also objected that this view depends 
igy, which is untrustworthj' in the case. 
i objection confuses the fact of a future 
I the conditions and employments of that 
halogy cannot tell us whether we live 
e dissolution of the body. For that we 
on revelation, iotuition, and inference. 
I the proper field of analogical reasoning 

known to us what will be our probable 
n and occupation there. So far as to oar 
, however, and the logical conclusions 
at fact, we do not depend on analogy ; 

is a very important part of the doctrine. 
: speaker insisted that it is the duty of 
isters to meet the question frankly, and 
world know what they think will take 
. the case of the vast multitude of raan- 
10 leave this world in a state, not only of 
egradation, but of moral turpitude and 
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" Remarks followed by Rev. Dr. Miner, who 
thought there was no essential discrepancy be- 
tween the speaker's views and his own." 

The editor of the Universalist * made the fol- 
lowing statement of his views : 

"We are accustomed to differ with some of 
our brethren in regard to ' future discipline ' in 
this particular : Though we do not, by any means, 
deem the Scriptures silent on the subject, we still 
hold that the question is substantially a philo- 
sophical one. Those who den}' and those who 
affirm the continuance of punishment beyond 
the grave, both base their belief on reasons that 
would come under the head of philosophy. A 
reason against future punishment often takes 
this form : ' Sin depends for its incitement and 
cause on the temptations of the flesh, and may 
therefore be presumed to depart with the flesh.' 
Whether a valid or an invalid reason, it is a phil- 
osophical and not a Scriptural one. A reason 
for future punishment often runs thus : ' Char- 
acter can admit of no sudden change, and it is 
not determined by the bodily condition. It is 
therefore only by miracle that the bad at death 

♦ Universalist, December 1, 1877. 
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caD be made good immediately after death.' 
This may be a good or a poor argument ; but it 
is of the luiture of philosophy. Then it is by 
isophjcal reasoning we come to the con- 
on that in the Divine Government there is 
uch thing aa penal infliction, arbitrary or 
lanical award for either merit or demerit, 
result is always a fruitage — a development 
ihering law. We do believe this to be Gos- 
;ruth; but our reasons for so believing are 
ly philosophical. The Scriptures seldom 
i\ things which reason is competent to dis- 
r." 

iv. H. A. Haweis * said : 
The rising of God's wrath against sin is an 
lal property or quality of God. His judg- 
t or punishment rests eternally upon what is 
and upon man, so long as he is given up to 
in this world and in the next. It is futile 
ilk of God's letting a man off. He could 
without violating his own moral consti- 



repreBentative of tlio "Liberal" ciergy of England. 
Thoughts for the Times," (New Yorlc, Holt & Williams,) 
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" God cannot change ; therefore, so long as you 
are in opposition to him, you will be tormented 
by the fire that is not quenched, by the worm 
that dies not. You do not feel conscious of all 
this now, you say. Perhaps not; but you will 
all of you feel, sooner or later, the degradation 
and the misery of sin. That is a question of 
time. Sooner or later, you will feel misery and 
own to torment, although you go on now gaily ; 
but the longer you go on gaily, the more surely 
will come the time when the almighty wrath of 
God will be felt by you, in your soul and in your 

body God will not let off a man one 

jot or one tittle ; if you sin, you will have to pay 
the penalty, in the degradation and misery of 
your soul and body, and that will go on forever, 
if you go on rebelling against God forever and 
ever." 

Rev. Wm. G. Eliot, D. D.,* of St. Louis, said : 

"As the result of experience and observation, 

we arrive at these conclusions. First, that the 

great law of our lives is the law of retribution. 

The present is answering for the past, the future 

♦ "Doctrines of Christianity," published by the American 
Unitarian Association, 1873, p. 154. 
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must answer for the present. God's laws cannot 
be violated with impunity. That which we sow 
we also reap. This, in its various developments, 
is the primal, essential law of- our being. Sec- 
considered as a moral retribution, the 
of this law is, in this world, imperfect 

nequal 

)th of these conclusions lead ns to a third, 
y, that the same general law of retribution, 
seems to be the condition of life itself, 
continue in the soul as long as the soul 
There is nothing to indicate that it be- 
to this world only. Let the fact of a fu- 
fe be admitted, and it seema to follow, as a 
r of necessity, that this law shall continue. 
it will become, as a moral retribution, just 
[ual. The disturbing influences will cease." 
aking of the teachings of the Holy Scrip- 
he said : * 

broad distinction is made between the 
and bad, - the penitent and impenitent, 
jver a future life is mentioned, and it is 
for granted that it will continue there. 
.ch more importance to this form of argu- 
• Pages 1S7-1E9. 
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ment than I do to the literal interpretation of 
words, and think that it is much less likely to 
mislead us. The plainest language may be ex- 
plained away, and we may be deceived as to its 
meaning. But this argument does not depend 
on verbal criticism. When the doctrine of a 
future life is used as^ a motive for faithfulness 
and obedience, it is an evident declaration that 
that unknown world is not the same to the good 
and bad, but that the future must answer for 
the present. 

'' There are, however, many direct assertions 
of the same truth. The ingenuity of criticism 
may throw a doubt over some of them, but they 
are so many, and their obvious interpretation 
seems so evidently their true meaning, that, al- 
though I would not impute intentional unfair- 
ness to those who explain them away, I cannot 
help feeling surprised at the boldness of th«ir 
undertaking. ' Except your righteousness ex- 
ceed that of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall 
in no case epter into the kingdom of heaven.' 
' If ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will your Father in heaven forgive your tres- 
passes.' ' Not every one that saith unto me, 
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Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven.' 'Fear not them which 
the hody, hut are not able to kill the soul, 
rather fear him who is able to det^troy both 
I and body in hell.' ' For we must all ap- 
r,' said the Apostle Paul, 'before the judg- 
it-seat of Christ, that every one may receive 
things done in his body, according to that he 
h done, whether it be good or bad.' ' Know 
:, that no unclean person hath any inheiitauce 
the kingdom of Christ aiid of God.' Again, 
:r enumerating the works of the flesh, he 
i, ' Of the whicli I tell you before, as I have 
I told you in times past, that they which do 
b things shall not inherit the kingdom o£ 
I,' For 'God will render to ever}"- man 
)rding to his deeds; to them who by patient 
tiuuance in well-doing, seek for glory and 
or and immortality, eternal life. But unto 
n that are contentious and do not obey the 
.li, but obey unrighteousness, indignation and 
th, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul 
nan that doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also 
.be Gentile ; but glorj% honor, and peace, to 
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every man that worketh good, to the Jew first 
and also to the Gentile ; for there is no respect 
of persons with God.' ' For the wages of sin 
is death, but the gift of God is eternal life, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.' " 

He then adds: "I do not see how this lan- 
guage can be fairly explained, except as teaching 
the doctrine of ^future retribution for sin. So 
far as I can understand their words, this is what 
the Savior and his Apostles meant to teach, and 
therefore I believe it." 

Rev. E. S. Gannett, D. D., said : * 

" There is one other doctrine of our religion, 
which I may not leave unnoticed, — the doc- 
trine of retribution ; wdiich unfolds the influence 
of each moment on the next moment, of each 
period of our mortal existence on the subsequent 
periods, and of the whole of life on an endless 
futurity. If there be anything positive in the 
Gospel, it is the declaration that man is living 
under a judgment, which never relaxes its vigi- 
lance, nor suspends its retributive function; a 
judgment for the rectitude and constancy of 
which the Divine attributes are a security, and 

* Life of Dr. Gannett, p. 481. 
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the nature of which Christ has set forth, now 
in the unequivocal terms iu which its principles 
are announced, and now by the terrific images in 
"■'■■"h its effects are described," 

ain, in an article on Unitarian belief, in 
Dr. Gannett said : * 
Ve believe that change (regeneration) must 
place with the sinner, or he must enffer the 
ty of his transgi-ession, and go down to 
And therefore we believe in retribution, 
lelieve that every sin has its penalty bound 
by the eternal decree of Omnipotence and 
e eternal law of love. We believe that sin 
be punished, because God loves the sin- 
— not his sin, but the sinner; and therefore, 
! loved the world, when it was 'dead in 
isses and sins,' and sent his dear Sou to die 
, so God loves the sinner in his impenitence 
unbelief, and will put him to trouble, to 
Ing, to anguish, here or hereafter, until the 
r shall have been compelled to pour out his 
in penitent confession, and accept mercy, 
if the sinner will not do it, then God's 
h)?ient must follow him." 

• Life of Dr. Gannett, pp. 63], 532. 
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Eev. Orville Dewey, D. D., in a discourse on 
Retribution, said : ♦ 

" Beware what thou layest up for the future ; 
beware what thou layest up in the archives of 
eternity ! Thou who wouldst wrong thy neigh- 
bor, beware! lest the thought of that injured 
man, wounded and suffering from thine injury, 
be a pang which long years may not deprive of 
its bitterness. Thou who wouldest break into 
the house of innocence and rifle it of its treasure, 
beware ! lest, when many years have passed over 
thee, the moan of its distress may not have died 
away from thine ear. Thou who wouldest build 
the desolate throne of ambition in thy heart, 
beware what thou art doing with all thy devices, 
and circumventings, and selfish schemings, lest 
desolation and loneliness be on thy path as it 
stretches into the long futurity. Thou, in fine, 
who art living a negligent and irreligious life, 
beware ! beware how thou livest; for bound up 
with that life are elements of God's creating, 
which shall never spend their force ; which shall 
be unfolding and unfolding with the ages of 
eternity. Beware ! I say once more, and be not 

* Dewey's Works, vol. ii. pp. 08, 69. 
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deceived. Se not deceived. God is not mocked ; 
God who has framed thy nature thus to answer 
to the future, is not mocked ; his law can never 

T 1 — ^gated; his justice can never be eluded; 

, then, be forewarned ; since, forever and 
, it will be true, that whatsoever a man 
, that shall he also reap." 

Cfehenna of the New Testament the place 
re retrihution, conceded. 

William G. Eliot, D. D., of St. Louis, in 
urse on retribution, said : * 
3 a Hebrew word, properly signifying the 
of Hinnom, a beautiful valley near Jeru- 
by the brook Kidron, where Solomon, at 
e of his apostasy from God, set up a bra- 
ige of Moloch, before which the idolatrous 
ffered, not only the usual sacrifices, but 
eir own children. (1 Kings, xi. 7; 2 Chron. 
3.) This valley was called by the prophet 
ih, Tophet, (Jer. vii. 31, 32,) from a word 
ng tympanum, because in those sacii- 
le priests beat violently the tympana, lest 

ctrines of Cliristianitj," Ameiicsn Unitariiui Asao- 
873, pp. IGO, IGl. 
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the shrieks of the burning children should be 
heard by the worshippers. When these hor- 
rible rites were abolished by Josias, (2 Kings, 
xxiii. 10,) and the Jews were reclaimed to the 
worship of God, they detested this valley, the 
scene of their guilt, so much, that they made it 
the receptacle, not only of all the filth of the 
city, but of dead animals, and of the bodies of 
executed criminals ; and to prevent the pollution 
of the air from this mass of decayed matter, fires 
were kept incessantly burning, night and day, 
from the beginning to the end of the year. 
Hence the valley of Hinnom, or Gehenna, soon 
passed into a proverb or common expression for 
any severe punishment, and especially for any dis- 
graceful kind of death, and ultimately was ap- 
plied to the miserable condition of those who, in 
the future life, suffer the agonies of guilt; so that, 
in the time of Christ, one of the common mean- 
ings of Gehenna was what we understand by the 
word Hell.* 

"This, however, was not its only use, and 

* ** The word Gehenna is used in this way (viz., for the 
place of punishment beyond the grave) very frequently in 
Oriental writers, as far as India. Compare Wetstein's New 
Testament, at Matt. v. 22.*' — JahrCs ArchcBology, § 411. 
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therefore, in reading the New TestameDt, we 
must be guided bj the context to determine the 
meaning in each case. But in several of the 
passages it undoubtedly refers to the doom of 
wicked ; as in the test already quoted, ' Feai- 
who is able to dcstro}' both soul and body in 
i' (Matthew x. 28,) ajiy otlier construction 
rhich seems to me very forced and unnatural 
This word Gehenna — derived, as I have 
TD it to be, but transferred from its original 
ning and applied to express figuratively the 
iition of the wicked — contains in itself the 
n and explanation of all the various terms 
ch the Scriptures use to describe future puu- 
nent. To call the abode of the condemned 
lenna, to a Jewish ear included the fire which 
lever quenched, and the undying worm, and 
lake of fife burning with brimstone. These 
ticulars were only the completion of the first 
I. To U3 tliey seem to add a great deal to 
simple term Gehenna, but to a Jew that 
'd embraced within itself all that is horrible 
, loathsome, all that is disgraceful and revolt- 
, all that is agonizing, in ignominious pun- 
nent and death. To the application of this 
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term to the place of punishment, we may there- 
fore with certainty attribute those figurative ex- 
pressions, in which it is spoken of as a place of 
darkness and fierce burning and torture. All 
these expressions are figures derived from that 
awful valley, whose name was borrowed to de- 
scribe the state of being we call Hell." 

In the Monthly Religious Magazine for May, 
1873,* Rev. E. H. Sears, D. D., gave substan- 
tially the same view of gehenna^ and cited in 
its support the testimonies of Robinson, Camp- 
bell, Clarke, Calmet, Jahn, and Josephus. 

In further support of this view, it may be 
added, that three eminent scholars of the liberal 
school of theology, — Professors George R. Noyes, 
D. D., and Nathaniel S. Folsom, and Mr. Leices- 
ter Ambrose Sawyer, — in their published trans- 
lations of the New Testament, have uniformly 
rendered yhwa^ by the English word hell. Mr. 
Folsom rendered Matthew v. 22, " the fiery hell; " 
and, in a note,t ^^i^? " ^^ Gfehenna of fire. Ge- 
henna among the Jews, like the Tartarus of the 
Greeks, was equivalent to the word hell." 

As to the word hades^ Mr. Sawyer has left it 

* Pages 489-491. f Page 862. 
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lated ; but Messrs. Noyes and Folsotn 
idered it by the term under-world. Mr. 
translated Matthew xvi. 18, " the gate» of 
ir-tcorld; " and, in a note,* adds, " lit. of 
Jie unseen (realm), for which the Ger- 
ive adopted under-world as the equivalent 

Mr. Folsom also translated Luke viii. 31, 
bysB;" and, in a note,t added, "the Ge- 
it Tartarus in Hades, according to the 
f the times." This term, which is used 
les in the New Testament, and, in the 
pse, is rendered " bottomless pit," is 
:d abyss by Messrs. Noyes and Sawyer. 

are some of the concessions of modern 
bs in favor of the doctrine of a place of 
ion in the future world. 

P4ge 870. t Page .896. 
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THE terrible portrayals of the future misery 
of the wicked, by Edwards and others, 
nearly a hundred and fifty years ago, have been 
freely quoted, for the purpose of bringing evan- 
gelical theology into disrepute; and yet the 
evangelical churches are charged with having 
materially modified their views, because they do 
not now generally preach the doctrine of literal 
fire and brimstone, as the future portion of the 
impenitent. Such persons forget that the early 
restorationists are liable to the same charge of 
terrific portrayals, and that similar modifications 
have taken place in their own denominations. 
The volumes published, less than one hundred 
years ago, by Eev. Dr. Charles Chauncy and 
Rev. Elhanan Winchester, the founders of the 
doctrine of Restorationism in the Unitarian and 
Universalist denominations in America, present 

233 
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the future condition of the wicked in an appall- 
ing light. Both of these writers agree in repre- 
senting that the impenitent will be tormented, 
in literal fire and brimstone, for very long peri- 
time, — Winchester making the duration 
ne thousand yeai's, and Dr. Chauncy " for 
ages." Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner, in his 
lial discourse,* spoke eulogistically of 
nchester's " eminent abilities and popular 
. rivalling, perhaps, in public favor, the 
lished Murray himself." 
Elhanan AVinchester f said : 
They shall be actually cast into a state of 
suffering, and most tormenting agony 
n. 

The fire into which they shall be cast 
it have power to annihilate them, or to 
their sensibility, as is evident by their 
[, wailing, aud gnashing their teeth ; 
rords express a painful and most misera- 
3 of existence." 
1 he said: J "The workers of iniquity 

The nniversalist Ceutenniiti Volume," p. 8S. 
ropliecies, 1800, vol. ii. p. 86. 
bid. ^.mi, 132, 
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shall, in addition to all their other sufferings, 
endure the real pain of fire and brimstone, which 
is the severest torment that we are able to im- 
agine or conceive; and if the miseries of the 
burning lake are no more terrible than to feel 
continually the intense pain that fire is able to 
give to living bodies (and they certainly can be 
no less), they must be dreadful enough, one 
would think, to deter mankind from sin. 

"Methinks I behold the awful scene — the 
close of the Judgment day ! The dreadful sen- 
tence is pronounced — 'Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the 
Devil and his angels.' ' You would not hearken 
unto me, and now you must reap the fruit of 
your own folly ; you chose the service of Satan, 
and now you must share with him in his punish- 
ment : and as you have labored with him to com- 
mit sin, you must receive the wages thereof, 
even the second death.' 

" Then shall the Judge ascend, with all his 
train, and leave them to their fate. That mo- 
ment shall the world begin to blaze, the rocks 
and mountains shall melt, the sea retire, and the 
dreadful storm begin, from which there can be 
no hiding I 
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" Id vain do I attempt to describe it. I am 
certain I cannot represent it siifGciently dread- 
ful, thongh some nill doubtless think that I 
exceed the truth. But, in this case, it is not 
possible to equal it. What must be their terror 
■ion, and ^hat the keen anguish which 
. endure, in soul and body, when the 
olves, and the atmosphere perishes 
;m by fiie and fervent heat, and they 
he livid Same, without being able to 
even obtain the least e^e or mitiga- 
eir pain ! " 

5 : "I have no doubt but that the fir© 
:one are real, and that the wicked shall 
al torments in their bodies as in their 

>8 : " It is very plain that this most 
sage (' And they have no rest day 
,' ifec.) contains threatenings of the 
ositive pain, both of mind and body, 
by drinking of the ' wine of the wrath 
Dured out without mixture, into the 
s indignation,' and being tormented 
^d brimstone, and the smoke of their 
cending up for ages and ages, without 
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intermission ; having no intervals of rest or ease, 
day or night. O, shocking thought ! Who can 
endure such complicated woe ? Or bear such a 
vast variety of pain? Pain in spirit — a sense 
of the wrath of God — a guilty conscience, &c., 
— pain in body — tormented Avith fire and brim- 
stone : — no rest ! no ease ! no intermission ! " 
As to Mr. Winchester's views of the length of 
the punishment of the wicked, it may be said 
that he indulged in some fanciful speculations, 
based upon the fiftieth year — the year of Jubi- 
lee — under the Mosaic dispensation, in which 
was a great day of atonement and universal 
release for all in debt or in bondage. " The 
seven periods or Sabbaths of years," or forty- 
nine years, he said, "appear to me to corre- 
spond to the age8 of ages^ so frequently mentioned 
or alluded to in the New Testament." He there- 
fore said he was "inclined to believe " that " the 
whole period of the mediatorial dispensation 
toward mankind will be fortv-nine thousand 
years," " and so the Restoration may be carried on 
during the seven periods, and be completed before 
their close." . . . '. " It is highly probable to me, 
that the shortest period of the sufferings of those 
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who shall be cast into the lake of fire after the 

Judgment, may be six tbousand years, and that 

Bome may endure that dreadful pain for seven 

times six thousand years. The ages of ages, 

g which the smoke of the torment of the 

id shall ascend, will be long and painful 

Is." (Pages 137. 498, &c.) 

;li were the teriific representations of the 

i misery of the wicked, by the founder 

! 3 to ration ism among the Universalists. Did 

,rds ever write anything more terrible? 

recent representations are also of a most 

ing character. 

. W. E. Channing • said: "It is ijlainly 
3d in Scripture, (hat we shall suffer much 
from sin, evil tempers, irreligion, in the 
3 world than we suffer here. Tliis is one 
distinction between the two states. In the 
at world, sin does indeed bring with it 
pains, but not full or exact retribution. , . 
After death, character will produce its full 

The circumstances which in this 

■revent vice, sin, wrong-doing, from inflict- 

iition of Works, by American UniUrinn ABsociation 
ol. i». pp. 1G2-165. 
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ing pain, will not operate hereafter. There the 
evil mind will be exposed to its own terrible 
agency, and nothing, nothing will interfere be- 
tween the transgressor and his own awakened 

conscience In the present life, we have 

the means of escaping, amusing, and forgetting 

ourselves Sleep is a function of our 

present animal frame, but let not the transgressor 
anticipate this boon in the world of retribution 
before him. It may be, and he has reason to 
fear, that, in that state, repose will not weigh 
down his eyelids, that conscience will not slum- 
ber there, that day and night the same reproach- 
ing voice is to cry within, that unrepented sin is 
to fasten its unrelaxing grasp on the ever-wake- 
ful soul It seems to me probable, that, 

in the future, the whole creation will, through 
sin, be turned into a source of suffering, and will 
perpetually throw back the evil mind on its own 

transgressions One and only one evil 

can be carried from this world to the next, and 
that is the evil within us, moral evil, guilt, crime, 
ungoverned passion. The depraved mind, the 
memory of a wasted or ill-spent life, the charac- 
ter which has grown up under neglect of God's 
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Toice in his word and in the soul : this, this will 
go with us to stamp itself on our future frames, 
to darken our future being, to separate us like 
an impassable gulf from our Creator and from 
pure and happj' beings, to be as a consuming 
fire and an nndj'ing worm." 

uch were the words of the celebrated Dr. 
nning. 

,ev. Orville Dewey, D, D., spoke " with great 
ihasia on this subject : 

The great evil attending the common state- 
its of this doctrine, I shall now venture to 
is not, that they are too alarming. Men are 
enough alarmed at the dangers of a sinful 
rse. No men are; no men, though thej' 
under the most terrifying dispensation of 
iching that ever was devised. But the evil 
hat the alarm is addressed too much to the 
gination, and too little to the reason and 
science. Neither Whitefield, nor Baxter, nor 
yards, — though the horror jjroduced by his 
ibrated sermon 'on the justice of God in the 
ination of sinners,' is a matter of tradition in 
V England to this very day, — yet no one of 
• Works, vol. ii, pp. 70, 71, 
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them ever preached too much terror, though 
they may have preached it too exclusively ; but 
the evil was that they preached terror, I repeat, 
too much to the imagination, and too little to the 
reason and conscience. Of mere fright there 
may be too much ; but of real, rational fear 
there never can be too much. Sin, vice, a corrupt 
mind, a guilty life, and the woes naturally flowing 
from these, can never be too much dreaded." 

The leading editor of the Monthly. Religious 
Magazine * said : 

" All the scenery of the spirit-world described 
in the Bible is to be understood in the light of a 
more rational pneumatology. Because it is not 
material scenery, it none the less sets forth the 
most august realities, the things contained in 
human nature, and waiting to be disclosed. The 
future of man he bears within himself, — those 
white enrobing purities, or the fires and ascend- 
ing smoke of torment. Any man who thinks sin 
belongs only to the surface of human nature — is 
only a wrinkle of the outer rind — slides quickly 
into the baldest Universalism, and will see very 
little or no evil in prospect wheu this outward 

♦ July, 1861, p. 6. 
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coil has been removed. Any man in whose con- 
sciousness mural evil has been awfully vivid, and 
its subtle and malignant nature understood, will 
3 that the lowest hells which the Scriptures 
38 can be no mere figures of speech, but 
;al apocalypse of an uneleanaed human 
!. He knows that since this tide of hu- 
j is setting into the spiritual world con- 
■y, with only portions of it redeemed from 
here must be in that world not only the 
s of peace, but the noxious abysses which 
immet can fathom, and he will not try to 
he reality in shallow senfimentalism. For 
is here concealed under temporal disguises 
there be open and palpable where the dis- 
are swept away." 

■. E. S. Gannett, D. D.,* preached very 
fully and alarmingly upon the loss of the 

iid if you are not saved, O ! consider you 
je lost 1 Ask ye the meaning of that word ? 
can tell its fearful import? Self-reproach, 
ion from the happiness of heaven, removal 
he favor of God ; to hve but to suffer ; to 
* Life of Dt. Gaiuiett, p. 85. 
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be surrounded by proofs of the Divine Majesty, 
only to be tormented by the sight; to be con- 
scious of power, affections, and wants, craving 
and pining and raving for satisfaction ; and to 
feel one's self at variance with all that is true 
and good and beautiful in the universe — this it 
is, in part, to be lost through one's own folly. 
What more it is eternity will disclose." 
Rev. Dr. W. G. Eliot, of St. Louis,* said : 
" I would not lessen the fear which sin brings 
to the guilty man. It cannot be too great, so 
long as it is calm and rational, arising from our 
knowledge of the ruin which sin brings upon the 
soul now, and the dread of what it may do here- 
after. The terms used in the Scripture, though 
strongly figurative, are not unmeaning words. 
We may divest ourselves of the horror which 
their literal interpretation would convey, but we 
cannot set them asid§t. The Savior, in adopting 
as the expression for the punishment of the wicked 
a word so full of terror as the valley of Hinnom, 
took the surest way of declaring that the sorrow 

♦ " Discourses on the Doctrines of Christianity." American 
Unitarian Association, 1873, pp. 162, 163. 
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of the sinful soul hereafter 13 beyond the power 

of tame words to describe. 

" Figurative language is used to convey greater 

strength and intensity of meaning. Are we yet 
int as not to know, so brutish as not to 
.nd, that there is no torture of these frail 
10 agony which can be brought on this 
ig body, so dreadful as the rising of an 
;onseience to . assert its stern dominion 

I guilty soul ? If we wished to 

to ourselves the real climax of sufFer- 
oiild be to place the soul, not in outward 
in the midst of beauty and external de- 
th this curse upon it, that neither day 
it should the serpent's teeth of remorse 
gnaw and devour. That curse would 
all things into instruments of torture, 
ward flames would not be wanting to 
the woe." 

are some of tl»e vivid portrayals of the 
:s of the wicked, in a state of retribution, 
Lent representatives of modern liberal 
it. 
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§(»Ut}xtlm, mt tmtiht in tttt §ibU, 
tmaAtL 

WILL the fearful sufferings of the wicked 
have an end ? What say the Scriptures ? 
Do they afford any clear light on this momentous 
inquiry ? In the search for a satisfactory an- 
swer, the sacred volume has been anxiously 
opened, ransacked, and tortured ; methods of in- 
terpretation old and new, fair and false, legiti- 
mate and illegitimate, have been resorted to ; 
its teachings have been considered in the light 
of sentiment and in the light of philosophy, in 
the light of human nature and in the light of 
human conceptions of the Divine ; and the sup- 
posed modifying influence of Jewish metaphors, 
pagan philosophy, medieval superstitions, and 
the stern logic of the schoolmen, have all been 
deeply pondered again and again. But the dark 
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and gloomy fate of the impenitent wicked is too 
iodeliblr written in the sacred Word to be 
erased, and too distinctly enunciated to be mis- 
imderstood, by truly candid, cultured, and sin- 
cere seekers after truth, ilany of these in- 
— Liberalists of the highest character, 
J, and iuteUigeuce, rising above the 
Is of sect and association — have been 
ned to actnowledge, that by no just in- 
.tion can the doctrine of the final resto- 
t all men be deduced from the word of 
Passages will be freely cited containing 
ons remarkable and clear. It will lie 
that all the writers whose testimony is 
cherish the docti-ine of ultimate universal 
ion, as a hope, a speculation, deduced by 
ihical arguments from the benevolence 
; but they nevertheless agree in this 
portant conclusion, which is one of the 
indamentals of Orthodoxy — that the 
I of Restoration ism is not taught in the 
iriptures. 

lave, first, concessions from those stand- 
issedly outaide of Revelation. 
\ understood Jesus as teaching the doc- 
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trine of endless punishment. Speaking of his 
inculcations, he said : * 

" The others (the wicked) will go into Ge- 
henna. Gehenna was the valley west of Jerusa- 
lem. At various periods the worship of fire had 
been practised in it, and the place had been a 
sort of cloaca (receptacle of filth). Gehenna 
is, therefore, in the mind of Jesus, a dismal val- 
ley, foul and full of sin. Those excluded from 
the kingdom will be burned, and gnawed by 
worms, in company with Satan and his rebel 
angels. There, then, shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth. The kingdom of God will 
be like a closed wall, lighted up within, in the 
midst of this world of darkness and of torments. 
This new order of things will be eternal. Para- 
dise and Gehenna shall have no end. . . . That 
all this was understood literally by the disciples, 
and the Master himself, at certain moments, 
stands forth absolutely evidenced in the writings 
of the time." 

Messrs. Thomas Paine, f Hittell,J and ^other 

♦ Life of Jesus, p. 243. 

t Age of Reason, edition 1796, Part I. p. 18. 

X Evidences against Christianity, I. pp. 121. 127. 
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sceptics, have made similar admissions in regard 
to the teachings of Jesus, and have based their 
rejection of the New Testament on this ground. 

Mr. Theodore Parker, in a letter to Rev. Ne- 
hemiah Adams, D. D., in 1858, made the follow- 
ing acknowledgment : 

" To me it is quite clear that Jesus Christ 
taught the doctrine of eternal damnation, if the 
evangelists — the first three I mean — are to be 
treated as inspired. I can understand his lan- 
guage in no other way. But as the Protestant 
sects start with the notion, which to me is a 
monstrous one, that the words of the New Tes- 
tament are all miraculously inspired of God, and 
so infallibly true ; and as the doctrine of eternal 
damnation is so revolting to all the humane and 
moral feelings of our nature, men said the Word 
must be interpreted in another way. 

" So, as the Unitarians have misinterpreted 
the New Testament to prove that the Christos 
of the Fourth Gospel had no pre-existence, the 
UniYersalists have misinterpreted passages of 
the Gospels to show that Jesus of Nazareth 
never taught eternal damnation." 

In his discourses on " Matters of Religion," * he 

♦ Pages 239, 243. 
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said : " It is vain to deny or attempt to conceal 
the errors of his (Jesus) doctrine — a revenge- 
ful God, a Devil absolutely evil, an eternal Hell," 
&c. " He (Jesus) considers God so imperfect 
as to damn the majority of men to eternal tor- 
ment." *' Hell is eternal, and the wide road 
thereto is travelled well." 

In his last discourse, Mr. Parker said : 

" I think there is not in the Old Testament 
or the New, a single word which tells this blessed 
truth, that penitence hereafter will do any good." 

Said Rev. Asahel Moore, a minister of the 
Universalist denomination in Maine : 

" All sceptics, so far as we have been able to 
ascertain their views, suppose the Bible to teach 
the doctrine of endless misery ; and on this 
ground they reject it." 

Similar concessions have been made by pro- 
fesBed believers in Divine Revelation^ but who 
stand opposed to Orthodoxy. 

In the report of the Executive Committee * 

♦ Page 28. The names of the committee were Hon. Albert 
Fearing, Rev. George W. Briggs, Rev. Wm. R. Alger, Rev. 
Calvin Lincoln, and George CaUender, Esq. The report was 
adopted by the Association. 
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of the American Cnitarian Association, for 1853, 

we find the folloning langu^e : 

" It is our firm conviction that the final resto- 

ratioQ of all is not revealed in the Scriptures, 

hilt that the ultimate fate of the impenitent 
. is enshrouded in impenetrable obscurity, 
as the total declaratious of the sacred 
[s are concerned ; and while we do gen- 
hold to the doctrine of the fioal univer- 
if salvation, as a consistent speculation of 
son and a strong belief of the heart, yet 
m it to he in each case a matter of con- 
36, always depending on conditions freely 
accepted or rejected. Those of us who 
I (as a large majority of us do) in tbe final 
ry of aU souls, therefore, cannot empha- 
in the foreground of their preaching, as 
part of Christianity, but only elevate it 
bacbground of their system, as a glorious 

. T. Starr King, while contending that the 
le of endless punishment is opposed to 

lonstitutional instincts," and " to the prin- 
of the religion of Jesus," especially " the 
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conception he has given us of God," nevertheless 
made the following important concession : * 

" Yet I freely say that I do not find the doc- 
trine of the ultimate salvation of all souls clearly 
stated in any text, or in any discourse, that has 
been reported from the lips of Christ. I do not 
think we can fairly maintain that the final res- 
toration of all men is a prominent and explicit 
doctrine of the four Gospels. We needlessly 
narrow the grounds of opposition to Sacrificial 
Orthodoxy, by attacking it from such a position. 
There is no argument for the final tri- 
umph of goodness recorded in the four Gospels, nor 
any dogmatic textual assertion of that doctrine." 

One of the editors of the Monthly Religious 
Magazine, for July, 1861, wrote : 

"It will hardly be asserted by competent 
scholars that the doctrine of universal salvation " 
(meaning universal restorationism) "is fairly 
made out as the teaching of sacred Scripture. 
Much of the Universalist exegesis must be, and 
is, abandoned as fantastic and absurd. The 
scholar must argue the doctrine, if at all, from 
the attributes of God, not from any word which 

♦ Sermons on Endless Punishment, 1858, pp. 6, 6. 
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Got! has spoken. This is conceded now hy tha 
most inlelligent behevers in Universalisra. They 
argue it, not from textual, but from general and 
philosophical grounds." 

ame editor," nine years later, said ; 
tarians do not believe it (Universal Res- 
) as a doctrine of Revelation fairly yielded 
interpretation of the Scriptures. This 
n is the average opinion. They do not 
le Bible gives any verdict as to the final 
1 of all mankind. It reveals clearly the 
f this life in the life proximate beyond 
ve; but what lies beyoud that, in the 
eternity, touching the incorrigibly wick- 
do not think has been a matter of dis- 
in any written revelation." But he says 
itarians nevertheless hold the hypothesis 
jrsal restoratioii, not as a dogma of reve- 
but as " a deduction of the private 
&c. 

ssions in regard to the meaning of the word 

criticism upon the theory of Professor 
lonthlf BeligioQB MsgAzine, Feb. 1S70, p. 205. 
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Maurice and others, that the word ui(i>pio; is 
unrelated to time, and has a meaning nearly 
equivalent to the word spiritual^ describing a 
state^ and not the duration of a state. Professor 
George R. Noyes,* D. D., of the Cambridge Di- 
vinity School, said : 

"We are obliged to differ from him very 
widely in regard to his Scriptural argument, or 
rather his view of the meaning of the Greek 
term uiiJjvio; and the English word eternal. The 
opinion expressed by him, that the idea of dura- 
tion is to be excluded from either of these terms, 
strikes us as an enormous paradox, wholly in 
opposition to the usage of words, usus loquendi^ 
both in the Greek and the English language. 

" We are absolutely astonished that a scholar, 
so distinguished in the universities of England 
as to become a professor, should advance so 
singular an opinion. It is more especially 
strange, as Professor Maurice, in common with 
the Tractarian party, professes great deference 
to authority, particularly to the authority of the 
Church of England. But was no deference due 
to the authority of the universal church of 

♦ Christian Examiner, March, 1854, pp. 282, 283, &c. 
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scholars, lexicographers, and commentators, in 

regard to the meaDing of a Greek term of very 

common occurrence in the Scriptures ? Professor 

Maurice, in excluding the idea of duration from 

f>>'> term aiiipio;, and making it express some 

lity which may be experienced in this world, 

set himself in contradiction to all the clas- 

1 Greek dictionaries, such as those of Ste- 

ns. Scapula, Hedericns, Schneider, Passow, 

dell and Scott, and to all the lexicons of the 

and New Testaments, such as those of 

leusner, Wahl, Bretschneider, and Roltinsou. 

has also contradicted every Biblical corameii- 

T from the time of the Church Fathers to the 

;ent day, in all countries of Christendom. 

V, if the chief justice of the highest court in 

fland should found the decision of a cause on 

meaning of a word contrary to that which 

been assigned to it by all lawyers and all 

jes, in all courts of law, in all countries of 

world, and in all ages from the time of Jus- 

xn, we suppose that little respect would be 

I to his decision, whatever claim he might lay 

legal discernment, and however much con- 

pt he might express for the ' formal ' unde]> 
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standings of those who differed from him. Why 
should we judge differently, when a new meaning 
is put upon a Scriptural term, or rather a common 
term, in the Greek language ? 

" But we are aware that, in a case of criticism, 
authority is to be resorted to with great caution. 
There is the less need of it in this case, since the 
term aiibwog is of very common occurrence in 
the New Testament, and in the Septuagint ver- 
sion of the Old. It occurs more than a hundred 
times in the latter, and more than seventy times 
in the former, so that there is ample opportunity 
for applying the most important considerations 
which the art of interpretation suggests for dis- 
covering the meaning of a word, such as the 
usage of language, the connection of the dis- 
course, the different subjects to which it is ap- 
plied, and parallel expressions and passages. 
We are sure that no scholar can spend half an 
hour in applying these considerations to the sub- 
ject under consideration, with the help of Trom- 
mius's Concordance on the Old, and Schmidt's 
or Bruder's on the New Testament, without 
being convinced that the opinion which excludes 

17 " 
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the idea of duration £rom the term aiiinog i3 

altogether baseless." 

After two pages of citations from the Scrip- 

' , Professor Noyes resumes : 

'rom these examples of the use of the term 
; in the Old Testament and in the New, it 
J seem to be very evident that, though the 
is sometimes used in a loose and sometimes 
itricter signi6cation, the idea of duration of 
er or less extent is always implied in it. 
appears from the subjects to which the word 
plied, and the things with which it is con- 
id. It also appears that the term is gen- 
■ correctly translated in the Common Ver- 
and also that the translators regarded the 
a term everlasting as entirely synonymous, 
. applied to life and punishment, with the 
, term eternal. When the word aiihno;, or 
Kor re spending Hebrew* term tih\^i is trans- 
everlasting and eternal in the same verse, 
IS probably so rendered by King James's 
lators and their predecessors for the sake 
phony. Thus, in Jeremiah xxiii. 40, 'I will 
an everlasting reproach upon you, and a 
tual shame,' &c., the original for both words 
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is the same in both the Hebrew and Greek. 
If we supposed that any one, after examining 
the passages which we have adduced^could doubt 
whether the idea of duration belongs to uidtfiog, 
as its constant signification, we might amply 
establish the opinion which we have maintained, 
by the etymology of the term, and by parallel 
expressions in the Scriptures." 

In his translation of the New Testament,* in 
the Introduction to which he states his object 
to be to furnish a translation " more intelligible, 
more critically accurate, and, on the whole, even 
closer to the original than that of King James's 
translators," "guided by universally acknowl- 
edged principles of scientific interpretation, with- 
out regard to creed or church," Professor Noyes, 
the most eminent Biblical critic of the Unita- 
rian denomination, and, indeed, of all American 
liberalists, affords very substantial support to the 
doctrine of endless punishment. The word 
eternal, which some modern liberalists have con- 
tended does not signify endlessness, is carefully 
avoided by Professor Noyes, and the stronger 

* Published by American Unitarian Association, edition, 
1878. 
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term, everlading^ which plainly means unending 
duration, is used. He does this in sixt3'-six in- 
ces, in thirty-ei^ht of which, in King James'a 
e, it was rendered eternal. Twice only does 
essoi" Noye8 render b\Aho; by the word 
lal (Rom. xvi. 2o ; and Jude, 21} ; once, 
fi the most ancient times (Titus i. 2) ; once 
ver (Philemon, 15). Even Matt. xxv. 46, 
;h, for the sake of euphony or literary 
), has been varied by most translators, is 
.ered by Professor Noyes, " These will go 
Y into everlasting punishment ; but the 
too us into everlasting life." These facts 
>f great significance, and show the weakness 
Hr. Farrar's recent objection to the word 
lasting, &c. 

he word otibr, over which there has been so 
h dispute by liberalists, is rendered by Pro- 
>r Noyes forever, or forever and ever, in fifty- 
t instances ; in thirty-seven, applied to God 
Jhrist; in eight, to heaven; and in four, to 
re misery, 

rofessor Nathaniel S. Folsom, late Professor 
he Meadville (Unitarian) Tlieological Semi- 
', and an eminently critical scholar, in bis 
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translation of the Four Gospels,* also quite uni- 
formly rendered uithy by the word forever. Mr. 
Leicester Ambrose Sawyer, another representa- 
tive of the Liberal School in Theology, in his 
translation of the New Testament,! rendered 
this term, by the word forever^ in fifty-four in- 
stances. 

Dr. F. H. Hedge said : J 

" We attach little weight to the verbal criti- 
cisms on the word ai6viog. Granting what has 
been often alleged, that this word, in its strict 
and original import, is not equivalent to our 
word ' everlasting^^ it is nevertheless probable 
that the New Testament writers connected the 
idea of endlessness with it." 

Such are the important concessions of " Lib- 
eralists," that the theory of universal Restora- 
tion is not a doctrine of Revelation, fairly yielded 
by any just interpretation of the Holy Scriptures 
— a substantial vindication of '' Evangelical 
Theology." 

♦ A. Williams & Co., Boston, 1869. 
t John P. Jewett & Co., Boston, 1858. 
X See article in the Christian Exandner, July, 1859, p. 
120 — note. 
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•"hey nevertheless contend for the final 
of all, as a just hypothesis, predicated 
losophical reasonings in regard to the 
ice of God and " a fatality of goodness 

it eveD this hypothesis seems to fail to 
ecure resting-place. 



IV. 

tmtt&tA. 

Twelve Propositions. 

Prop. 1. — Contradicted by Nattiral Religion. 
Prop. 2. — Contradicted by the Weightiest Names- 
Prop. 3. — Future Probation contrary to Analogy. 
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IV. 

WE have now reached the heart of this great 
subject. 

It is evident that the Philosophical Hypothesis 
of Universal Restoration must be predicated 
upon one or all of the following grounds: — 

Historical testimony; 

A second probation, with moral advantages ; 

"A fatality of goodness in human nature," 
making ultimate self-recovery certain ; 

A restorative influence in penal sufferings; 

The ultimate triumph of Almighty Love ; or, 

The ultimate triumph of Almighty Power. 

But all these grounds of hope are rendered 
seriously improbable, delusive, and untrustwor- 
thy, by the weighty and effective concessions of 

265 
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deeply reflective liberalists, presented under the 
following twelve vital propositions. 

First, we have two propositions touching the 
""""f'"", of historic testimony — or universal race 



— The Doctrine of TTniTereal Bestor&tion 
oontradioted by Natural Ballon. 

. H. Hedge has said:* 
must add, what seems to us of some mo- 
lat this hypothesis is contradicted by the 
voice of mankind. Not to speak of the 
a Scriptures and the Christian Church, 
ous and religions hold the opinion of 
ndless retributions ; all nations aud reli- 
vide the hereafter into heaven and hell, 
[template permanent conditions in that 
Hence the doctrine might seem to 
irticle o£ Natural Religion, that is, of 
evelation, of the unincarnated Word — 
ht that lighteth all that come into the 
For, if Natural Religion means any- 
means that." 

• Christian Examiner, J11I7, 1SG9, p. 105. 
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Prop. 2. — Universal Bestoration opposed by 
the Weightiest Names in the Bealm of Specu* 
lation. 

Dr. F. H. Hedge has declared : * 

" Although, iu a matter like this, individual 

authority is of little account, we cannot conceal 
from ourselves that the weightiest names in the 

realm of speculation, both within and without 
the Christian Church, are found on the side of 
eternal retributions. Of each of these classes 
suflSce it to name one. Of ethnic sages our 
example shall be Plato, the supreme name in 
ancient philosophy. Plato, in the ' Q-orgia%^ de- 
livers himself, through the mouth of Socrates, to 
this effect : 

"'It behooves that every one who suffers pun- 
ishment, if justly punished by another, should 
either become better and be benefited, or should 
serve as an example to others, that others seeing 
him suffer the things which he suffers, and being 
afraid, mav reform. Now there are some that 
are profited when punished, both by gods and 
by men; these are such as have sinned with 
curable sins.f Nevertheless, by torments and 

♦ Christian Examiner, July, 1869, pp. 105-107. 
f iaoifia ofiaQTtjffara, 
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son-owa Cometh their benefit both heie and in 
hell, for it is not possible otherwise to be freed 
from wic1<eflness. But others have been wicked 
in the extreme, and on account of snch wicked- 
ness are become iucurable. Of these examples 
made ; they themselves are no longer bene- 
d, being incurable, but othere are benefited, 
ing these suffer on account of their sin the 
atest, the most afflictive and most terrible 
js eternally,* being regularly fixed as exam- 
j there in the prison of hell, as shows and 
-nings to the wicked perpetually arriving.' f 

Our modern and Christian example sh^ be 
bnitz the optimist, an authority second to 
le in metaphysical profundity, or in logical 
men or conscientious love of truth. Opti- 
m and eternal damnation are things hard to 
incile, but Leibnitz in the ' Th^odicSe,^ after 
icing at the Universalist theory, proceeds to 

'Holding, then, to the established doctrine 
fc the number of human beings who are 
ined eternally will be incomparably greater 

Platonis Dialog!, ex Becensione Immaouel Bekker (Be- 
li, 1817), Part II. Vol. I, p. 167. 
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than that of the saved, it behooves us to say that 
the evil would still appear as almost nothing in 
comparison with the good, when we consider the 

veritable magnitude of the City of God 

The ancients had narrow ideas of the works 
of God, and St. Augustine, through ignorance of 
modern discoveries, was sorely put to it when 
the problem was to excuse the prevalence of 
evil. It appeared to the ancients that our earth 
was th6 only inhabited sphere ; they were even 
afraid of the antipodes. The rest of the world, 
according to them, consisted in some luminous 
globes and crystalline spheres. At the present 
day, whatever limits may be assigned or denied 
to the universe, we cannot overlook the fact that 
there are innumerable globes as large and larger 
than ours, which have as much right as that to 
be the abode of rational beings, although it does 

not follow that those beings are men It 

is possible that all the suns are inhabited only 
by happy beings, and nothing obliges us to be- 
lieve that there are many damned among them, 
since few examples or patterns will suffice 
for the use which the good may derive from the 
evil.' * 

" This reasoning, it must be confessed, is very 
weak, and altogether unworthy of such a mind. 

* Th^odic^e, Partie I. 19. 
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Its fiiUacies are too obvious to need any com- 
ment from us. Nor need we stop to inquire 
how far Leibnitz was hampered by the wish to 
avoid controversy ou secondary points with the 
Dlogians of hia day, or what mental qualifica- 
s may have neutralized hia exoteric admia- 
is. We cite the passage only as showing that 
resolute an optimist and so penetrating a 
iker as Leibnitz believed the principle of eter- 
punishment, in some sense, to be compatible 
b the goodness of God and a best possible 
Id. And this belief is more unequivocally 
ressed, as well as more ably vindicated, in 
ther passage of the same work : 

' There is, nevertheless, one species of justice, 
a certain sort of rewards and punishments, 
eh seems less .applicable to those, if any siich 
■e be, wlio act from absolute necessity. It is 
: species of justice whose object is neither 
ind.inent nor example, nor even reparation. 
! only foundation of this justice is the fit- 
1 which demands a certain satisfaction, by 
■ of expiation, for an evil act. The So- 
ans, Hobbes, and others, do not admit this 
itive justice which is properly vindictive. 
.... Nevertheless it is founded in a rela- 
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tion of fitness which contents, not only the 
offended party, but also the wise who behold it, 
as a beautiful music or a fine piece of architec- 
ture contents well-constituted minds 

One may even say that it carries with it a cer- 
tain indemnification to the mind, — that the dis- 
order would offend if the punishment did not 

contribute to re-establish order.* Thus the 

pains of the damned continue then even, when 
they no longer serve to deter from evil.' "f 



Prop. 3. — The Hypothesis of Future Probation 

contrary to Analogy. 

Rev. J. C. Kimball, J while avowing a personal 
hope or belief that probation will continue into 
the future world, has nevertheless conceded that 
there are weighty considerations against it, which 
cannot be satisfactorily answered. 

*' Apart from its single terms, there is some- 
thing in the earnestness with which it urges upon 
us the work of salvation, yea, something in the 

♦ " Et on peut m^nie dire qu'il y a ici un certain d6dom- 
magement de I'esprit, (j[ue le desordre offenseroit si le ch4ti- 
ment ni contribuoit a r^tablir I'ordre." 

t Th6od., Partie II. 73, 74. 

I Monthly Religious Magazine, April, 1867, pp. 288, 289. 



-J 
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very fact of the Bible itself, which is full of the 
profoundest meaniiig. God has dealt with man 
in those matters which pertain to his eternal wel- 
idely different from what he has in those 
relate simply to his temporal prosperity, 
natural world, thongh he has stored it with 
gs of every kind in the richest profusion, 
perfectly willing that his children should 
bem to the fullest extent, he has taken no 
to reveal tlieir place and to urge them on 
ittention. Men were left to their own in- 
'rom the very beginning to discover those 
which were needful foi' their health and 
:h and material growth. No decalogue of 
il economy has been written out on Cablets 
le by the finger of God, no Saviour came 
from heaven to show us the right way of 
lanship, no witness of miracles has been 
to the great truths of philosophy. And 
ire many of the richest blessings in science 
edicine and art, many that are now the 
ilosely connected with out physic^ com- 
d happiness, that lay for ages at the very 
' our race without even the faintest hint 
saven to show us where they were. But in 
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the world of religion, in those things which per- 
tain to the health and salvation of the soul, he 
has not only given us a revelation of truth direct 
from heaven, but has taken every possible means 
to have it used. There is something almost 
startling in the urgency with which the Scrip- 
tures press upon us the use of our religious bless- 
ings. They warn, invite, persuade, command, 
beseech, exhort, and threaten. Every avenue of 
the 3oul, every passion and sentiment, and fac- 
ulty, and aspiration, of our nature is appealed to, 
if, by any means, they may get us to accept the 

offers of mercy 

" What is the cause of the difference ? Why 
does man have a Bible in religion any more than 
in science ? Why is he not left to reach forth 
unto spiritual truths in the same way that he is 
to those of nature ? Is it not because in the very 
beginning of life he has a special n^ed of religious 
nurture — a need whose supply it will not do to 
put off to some other period of his existence ? 
Would God have taken so much pains to reveal 
and urge upon him the means of salvation now, 
if, like the inventions and discoveries of art and 
science, it would have been just as well for him 

18 
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to wait until he had groped into them himself ? 

The very fact of a revelation, as bearing on this 

subject, is more than all its words. A person 

A^„.. j,Qt rush into a house and warn its occupants 

iiiger, and urge them to escape, when a day 

iouth hence will do jast as well. There is 

thing in that mighty Now which runs, as a 

undertone, through all the Bible, which is a 

Die hint that the future will not be as the 

iut ; and when God breaks the great silence 

ernity, and opens the way, and says, ' Come,' 

ist be, it is not safe for the soul to wait." 



V. 

mt gblloiEioiibical §i}iiofft<is{iEi, tmtimn 

The Quegtion of Self-recoeery. 

Prop. 4. — The Law of Obduracy adverse. 
Prop. 6, — The Law of Habit adverse. 
Prop. 6— Tho Nature of Sin adverse. 
Frop. 7. — Penal Sufibringa not reformatory 



V. 



^Ut iftU0iS0pltial ^mot\it»i»f smtimtA. 



Prop. 4. — The Law of Obduracy adverse to 

Future Self-recovery. 

Rev. J. C. Kimball has said : * 

" It is forgotten by those who consider that 
the work of salvation can be attended to in the 
future as well as in the present, that their na- 
tures do not, cannot remain in the same con- 
dition from day to day, but are so made as to 
grow, if not into virtue, then inevitably more 
and more into worldliness and vice. If the 
farmer waits till the middle of the summer be- 
fore planting his seed, he not only finds that the 
season is less favorable for its germination, but 
that the very soil itself is in a worse condition 
to receive it. The weeds have been at work 
diuing every day and every hour that his own 

♦ Monthly Religious Magazine, May, 1867, pp. 342, 343. 
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hands were idle. The ground is matted together 
with roots, and parched by the sun. The ele- 
ments required for its nourishment have been 
sucked away, and the whole work of preparation 
reased a hundred-fold. 

with human nature. It is less and less 
ed, with every year of neglect, to receive 
lourish the seeds of virtue. Vices, whose 
i were caught from the passing air, — who 
ell where they came from, any more than 
sows the myriad weeds of the field ? — 
f up in its soil. The freshness and wealth 
ling which belong to childhood are dried up. 
:oots of coarse and bitter passions thrid it 
gh and through, and it is trodden down 
lardened by the long tramp of a thousand 
ly cares. Yea, it is a terrible fact that the 
r and richer a man's opportunities ate, the 
hardening and deadening, if not improved 
;, is their influence on the character. It is 

1 midst of Christian lands, in the full light 
1 Gospel, that we find the worst crimes, the 

hardened, unrepentant criminals. The 
has never had such irreversible sceptics 
inhelievers as some of the men who stood 
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in the very presence of Christ, seeing his mira- 
cles, hearing with their own ears his words of 
wisdom. The souls which blaspheme against 
the Holy Ghost beyond all hope of forgiveness, 
are the ones which have had the Spirit of God 
come so near, so direct before them, as to be con- 
scious of him as a living person. You cannot 
increase a sinner's means of salvation without 
increasing, at the same time and in the same 
things, his means of deeper damnation. The 
Gospel which is not a savor of life unto life, is, 
by its very nature, a savor of death unto death. 
And, unless the laws of man's being are entirely 
changed, increasing its opportunities, going to 
that world where it will know more of truth and 
duty, and the light of God's Spirit, instead of 
making the soul sure of repentance, may only 
furnish it with the means of being more scep- 
tical, more flinty, more blaspheming." 



Prop. 5.— The Law of Habit adverse to Future 

Self-recovery. 

Dr. Orville Dewey * discoursed eloquently and 
forcibly concerning this power in human nature. 

♦ Works, vol. ii. p. 82, &c. 
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" Habit is no slight bond. Slightly at first, 

and gently afterwards, may it have drawn its 

silken cords around us ; but not so are its bonds 

to be cast from us ; nor can they, like a green 

"■"''" 'le broken by one gigantic effort. No, the 

f habit are chains aud fetters that must 

1 off Through the long process of slow 

jerceptrble degrees, they must be severed 

wariness, and galling and bitter anguish." 



;ry man will die very ranch as he lives : 
, that in his character, his habits of feel- 
will. There is not this wide difference 
1 the living world and the dying world 
is generally supposed. Character, as I 
ntended, and as we all see, indeed, is not 
in a moment. It cannot, upon any 
law or principle — it cannot, but in con- 
on to every known law and principle, be 

1 in a moment I say, therefore, 

leat the certain and solemn truth, that 
man will die the same, essentially the 
hat he has lived." 
a, he wrote : * 

* Discourse od Delay in Religion, 
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" Why cannot the wicked man turn from his 
wicked way 7iow ? Why cannot the vicious man 
dash from his lips the deadly cup this moment ? 
Why cannot the profane man cease to violate 
the sacred name of his Maker from henceforth? 
Why cannot the man who is delaying the great 
duty and interest of life begin a course of reli- 
gious virtue and piety this very day, this very 
hour? Is it because his habits, his passions, his 
desires, are adverse ? Without doubt this is the 
reason. Now in the name of all that is true and 
rational, let it be asked : Are these evil habits, 
and passions, and desires, to become more favor- 
able to virtue and purity by indulgence ? Is the 
veteran sinner more likely to turn than the strip- 
ling in vice ? Is an aversion to religion, or to 
any part of it, — to prayer, to watchfulness, to 
strict virtue, — to be conciliated by being in- 
dulged and made habitual? Will you pamper 
the passions into self-denial? Will you exas- 
perate an evil temper into gentleness and kind- 
ness ? Will you throw up the reins to sin, 
under a notion that you may, by and by, more 
easily restrain it ? " 

We have only to consider this law of habit 
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projected into the future world, as Dr. Dewey 
clearly stated in a former paragraph, to see the 
improbability of future self-recovery from the 
dontiDion of sin. 

Rev. J. C. Kimball * wTote : 

"Apart from this hardening of the whole 

nature, which comes from the influences around 

it, there is still another bondage which it throws 

over the soiU as it advances in life, and which 

tends yet more to limit its time of probation, — 

the terrible power of habit. We have some evi- 

ze, even in this world, of its insidious work- 

, its ever increasing strength, and of what 

md at last may be in actually outgrowing all 

er of the will How is it with the 

er as he advances in life? Is there any- 
g in his actual course to indicate that, with 
cient length of days, he may outreach the 
inion of evil, fag it out by the mere power 
.ving ? Do we find, as a matter of fact, that 
older a person grows the more likely he is to 
nt? Is it not notorious, that the greater 
of all conversions take place with the young, 
that after a man has reached his fiftieth 
Honthly ficligious Magazine, May, 1867, pp. 34i, i!46. 
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year, tlie chances that he will make any impor- 
tant changes in his life are all against him? And 
what reason is there for supposing that this ten- 
dency is to stop with death ? Is there any power 
in the grave to wash out habits ? If man is to 
carry the same good habits into the next world 
that he has in this, the same virtues and affec- 
tions and upward tendencies, shall he not carry 
likewise the same bad ones? If every repetition 
of an act here renders it harder and harder to 
break away from its bondage, is there anything 
in human nature to make it different there ? If 
the chances that a sinner will repent turn against 
him when he is fifty years old, is it likely they 
will be much in his favor when he is fifty thou- 
sand? Is it not probable, — yea, according to 
the laws of his very being, must it not be, — 
that the force of evil habit, growing stronger 
with the eternal years, will reach at last to every 
part of his nature, and be such that no effort of 
the will, even under all the motives that God 
can offer, will be able to break it ? And what is 
this but arriving at the limit of probation ? " 
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Prop. 6. —The Nature of Sin adverse to Fntnre 
Self-recovery. 

Rev. J. C. Kimball has said : * 
•'There is a point where the energy of nature, 
aided witli all the power of will, is more than 
matched hy that of disease, and beyond which 
DO soul can go. You see it in bodily sickness. 
I violation of natural law — breathing impure 
eating unwholesome food, giving loose rein 
ppetiie and passion — may be indulged in for 
ks and months and years ; and yet, if a per- 
then breaks off aad obeys the law, and uses 
right medicines, the wounds will heal over, 
the body be restored to health. But there 
limit to this power of I'ecuperation, varying 
li different persons, but which is fixed in all, 
fiom beyoud whose bourn no traveller has 
u able to return. If it is passed over, the 
Is of disease are planted in the very vitals, 
. thence grow of themselves, for that seems 
oe the true nature of all disease, that of a 
etable growth, having a life independent of a 
per vitality, predominating over and con- 
Monthly Religious Magazine, May, 1867, pp. 3*5-3*7. 
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Burning the bodily powers. The use of medi- 
cine, the reformation of conduct, the obedience 
of laws, are then all in vain. The limit of pro- 
bation is past. And though the body may linger 
along for a time, it grows weaker and weaker ; 
and, in spite of longings and cries and prayers, it 
sinks at last into the grave. 

"And is there not the strongest reason to be- 
lieve that the same result is liable to take place 
with moral disease — with that which fastens on 
the soul ? It is disobedience in the same way, 

only of spiritual laws Is there not a 

point here, also, beyond which even the soul can- 
not go and live, — an abyss of sin so deep as to 
be beyond the reach even of God's arm, — a 
vital point of the spirit where, if the disease is 
once seated, no entreaties, no truth is able to 
help it? There are some phenomena of sin 
which are absolutely horrible, more so than any- 
thing that was ever painted in the most lurid 
hell. When its fangs are once fastened thor- 
oughly on the spirit, it seems, like bodily disease, 
to have a life of itself. It feeds, grows, unfolds 
itself, displays a will of its own, becomes a live, 
hissing, writhing serpent, not in the body, but in 



2;6 coscEssioy^ of '• ubebausts." 

the soul ; h^:> a di-imct iodividuality, so that we 

can sar wi:b Paal. 'It is no more I that do it, 

but SID that dwelleth in me." We do not wod- 

der that exU has been personified as the Evil 

One. It Li a subtle recognition in the human 

consciousness of its terrible nature, a truth about 

' ' li cannot be slurred over or reasoned 

And n-hat hope is there Tcben it has 

bis form ? Has not the soul reached its 

f probation ? Could there be any more 

b handing over of itself to Satan ? " 

editor of the Unitarian Review,* in a 

I on Rev. Joseph Cook's lecture on ever- 

punisbment, after objecting to his funda- 

position, nevertheless made the following 

1 true of men that he who conmiits sin is 
e of sin, and that all evil courses and 
tend to shut men up to certain conse- 
which limit freedom and destroy self- 
, tending to induce insanity or impotence 
lature so vitiated and enslaved through 
choice. This is so patent in sins of con- 
to need no illustration, and there is much 
•May, 1877, p. 551. 
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more than analogy to conclude it true also in the 
more subtle realm of temper and spiritual pur- 
pose." 

Dr. Orville Dewey has presented another phase 
of this question, showing the terrible retributive 
influence of sin, blighting, distracting, crushing, 
and destroying the spiritual susceptibilities, — 
effects fatal to the hope of self-recovery. He 
said : * 

" The retribution of guilt is serious in the con- 
templation, and must be severe in the endurance. 
The pe7ial suffering of a guilty mind, wherever 
and whenever it comes^ must be great. This, to 
me, is the first and clearest of all truths with 
regard to the punishment of sin. Even experi- 
ence teaches us this ; and Scripture, with many 
words of awful warning, confirms the darkest 
admonitions of experience. If sin is not re- 
pented of in this life, then its punishment must 
take place in a future world. 

" Of the miseries of that future state, I do not 
need the idea of a direct infliction from God, to 
give me a fearful impression. Of all the un- 
veiled horrors of that world, nothing seems so 

♦ Dewey's Controversial Discourses, p. 106. 
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terrific as the self-inflicted torture of a guilty 
conscience. It will be enough to fill the meas- 
ure of his woe, that the sinner shall be left to 
himself ; that he shall be left to the natural con- 
sequences of his wickedness. In the Universe, 
there are no agents to work out the misery of 
the soul like its own fell passions ; not the fire, 
the darkness, the flood, or the tempest. Noth- 
ing within the range of our conceptions can 
equal the dread silence of conscience, the calm 
desperation of remorse, the corroding of ungrati- 
fied desire, the gnawing worm of envy, the bit- 
ter cup of disappointment, the blighting curse of 
hatred. These^ pushed to their extremity^ may he 
enough to destroy the soul; as lesser sufferings^ in 
this worlds are sometimes found to destroy the 

reason 

" If we should suppose a wicked man to live 
always on earth, and to proceed in his career of 
iniquity, adding sin to sin, arming conscience 
with new terrors, gathering and enhancing all 
horrible diseases and distempers, and increasing 
and accumulating the load of infamy and woe, 
this might give us some faint idea of the extent 
to which sin may go in another world." 
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trop. 7. — The Hjrpothesis of a Bestorative Influ- 
ence in Fenal Sufferings contrary to Plain 
Facts. 

Rev. W. E. Channing, D. D., speaking upon 
the prevention of crime, said: 

" Crime thrives under severe penalties ; 
thieves, on the blood of offenders." 

Again he said:* "I have spoken of the pains 
and penalties of moral evil, or of moral evil in 
the world to com.e. How long they will endure 
I know not. Whether they will issue in the ref- 
ormation and happiness of the sufferer, or will 
terminate in the extinction of his conscious being, 
is a question on which the Scripture throws no 
clear light." 

The editor of the Monthly Religious Maga- 
zine,! in an article upon " Universal Salvation," 
said : 

" Suffering has no intrinsic regenerating power ; 
but its power may be and is corrective and re- 
formatory. It may break men down into external 
obedience, and make their evils quiescent. Bad 

♦ Works, 1872, vol. iv., p. 16C. 
t July, 1861, p. 6. 

19 
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men here, at least unregenerate men, have their 
enjoyments, provided their, passions are held in 
check, and they do no violence to the rights of 
others, but they cannot have the higher joys and 
the heavenly peace. The last results of punish- 
ment and suffering, in the long future, may be 
to bring evil beings into external conformity and 
such external privileges as they may be fitted to 
enjoy, while sin has forever closed the internal 
mind against the renewing grace and the bliss 
of angels." 

Said Hon. Edmund Burke : " The infliction of 
penalty has no tendency to reform the guilty." 
' Rev. F. H. Hedge, D. D., in the article * al- 
ready quoted, said : 

"Adopting the modification with which the 
Universalist theory is commonly held, if we sup- 
pose that the fitness and capacity for happiness 
which exist not now will arrive hereafter, will 
arrive at all, that all souls are destined to eternal 
blessedness after such probation as each may 
require, we still stretch the right of conjecture. 
We suppose a remedial and restorative influence 
in the air of hell, or (lest the theological term 

♦ Christian Examiner, July, 1859, pp. 104, 105. 
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should mislead) in the future transmundane pen- 
alties of sin which may possibly belong to them, 
but of which we know nothing, and which seems 
to be assumed for the sake of. the argument. 
Our observation does not detect this medicinal 
quality in the penal sufferings of the present life. 
There is virtue in sorrow to educate and perfect 
the good, but none that we can see to reclaim 

• 

the wicked. It does not appear that punishment 
in this world has always the effect, or has in the 
majority of cases the effect to reform the sinner ; 
contrariwise, it is notorious that men continue to 
sin and suffer to the day of their death. What 
authority have we for supposing that this process 
is arrested hereafter, or for not supposing that 
the sinner will go on sinning and suffering ever- 
lastingly, or till evil becomes so predominant in 
the soul as utterly to quench its moral life, and 
conscious suffering ends in everlasting death? 
Who shall say that sin, once established, may not 
grow to be supreme and ineradicable, — that the 
habit of transgression contracted in this world 
and confirmed by every fresh transgression, may 
not become a necessity of nature, strong as fate 
and deep as life ? 
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"Thus, in either of its species, — that of im- 
mediate emancipation from Bin and suffering 
by death, or that of final restoration to bolinesa 
' ' jpiness by remedial suffering, — the Uni- 
t theory concerning the future destination 
soul is pure conjecture, undemonstrated, 
apable of demonstration." 



VI. 
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Prop. 8. — The Hypothesis of the Universal Tri- 
umph of Almighty Love an Unwarranted 
Fancy. 

Prop. 9. — The Hypothesis of the Universal Tri- 
umph of Almighty Power, impossible. 
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Prop. 8. — The Hypothesis of the Universal Tri- 
umph of Almighty Love an Unwarranted 
Fancy. 

MODERN Liberalists lay great stress upon 
this hypothesis, and, with much assurance, 
proclaim the assumption that Divine Love must 
ultimately triumph in the recovery of all souls. 
The following is a specimen of their way of 
pleading. 

" With reference to the possibility of any one 
going on in endless torments for sin, Mr. Mau- 
rice would say : I dare not, when I look at the 
frightful depravity of some men, I dare not say 
that their resistance to God will have any limit 
at all ; but do you not believe that God's love 
is more powerful than man's opposition? We 

295 
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know that man will be tormented as long as he 

18 in opposition; but life in the next world will 

be a continual revelation to the human spirit, of 

man's state to himself, of God's wUl towards and 

power over him. But if I cannot set any limits 

depravity of man, how can you ask me to 

y limits to the power of a love which wills 

!n to be saved, and which I am told is 

)diie all things to itself?"* 

I weakness of this assumption is shown by 

llowing well-reasoned concessions of Rev. 

ledge and Eliot. 

■, F. H. Hedge said : f " It is a question on 
sentiment and reason are divided. Feel- 
sinta in one direction, and — speaking for 
ves, we must say — speculation in another. 
aeart is with the Universalists, but our 
L is shocked by the violence of the hy- 
ses which Universalism — theologically as 
IS philosophically — seems to necessitate, 
ogical Universalism supposes a too forcible 
jrence of Almighty Love in the normal 

Thoughts for the TimeE," SermoDB by Kev. H. E. 
. New York, 1872. (Holt S. Williams.) p. 3i3. 
ristion Examiner, July, 1869, pp. 120, 131. 
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processes of the individual soul, bringing the 
Divine into self-collision. Philosophical Univer- 
salism assumes an inevitable triumph of self- 
recovery, — a fatality of goodness in man which 
seems to be based on no analysis of human na- 
ture, which certainly is not warranted by any 
mundane experience, and whose only voucher, 
so far as we can see, is a brave hope, which, 
however honorable to those who cherish it, is of 
no great use in the critical investigation of this 
subject. Theodore Parker, one of the ablest 
representatives of philosophic Universalism in 
this country, states the doctrine with his usual 
vigor, in his last Discourse : * * But there is no 
spiritual death, — only partial numbness, never a 
stop to that higher life. The soul's power of 
recovery from wickedness is infinite ; its time of 
healing is time without bounds. There is no 
limit to the vis medicatrix of the inner, the im- 
mortal man. To the body death is a finality: 
but the worst complication of. personal wicked- 
ness is only one incident in the development of a 
man whose life is continuous, an infinite series of 
incidents all planned and watched over by Ab- 

♦ Page 17. 
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solute Love. ... lu all the fomilj of God there 
is never a sod of perdltioD.' This is fine, would 
the author but legitimate it by some demonstra- 
tion of the grounds of his prophecy, besides 
general reference to the revelation of the ' Uni- 
verse,' from wliich he would seem to have 
derived it. ' I think there is cot in the Old Tes- 
tament, or the New, a single word which tells 
this blessed truth, that penitence hereafter shall 
do any good But the Universe is Infi- 
nite Power and Infinite Love, time without 
bounds for the restoration of the fallen and the 
recovery of the wicked.' There are some to 
whom the very attractiveness of such a doctrine 
may seem a sufficient warrant of its truth. We 
have no wish to disturb their faith ; but this 
d of conviction, however influential in pri- 
experience, is hardly available at the bar 
tical inquiry. And, again, the doctrine, as 
unded by Parker, by Emerson, and others, 
es in the judgment of some the rank 
laims of a philosophic intuition. It may 
at, but we cannot help suspecting an in- 
1 which arises, at this late time, in a field 
luiry explored for so many ages, and whie' 
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coDtradicts what the seers of all ages, with 
scarcely an exception, have seen and proclaimed/' 

Rev. Wm. G. Eliot, D. D., said : * " Although 
there are some hints given of a final restoration 
of all things, and although our belief in the pa- 
ternal goodness of God seems to lead to the 
same result, yet there are obvious diflBculties in 
the way. By the nature of the soul, its return 
to goodness must be voluntary. It cannot be 
compelled, even for its own benefit, without a 
destruction of its best capacities. 

" The same voluntary resistance to God which 
is begun here, may therefore continue through 
unknown ages, and we have no right to expect 
that God will ever impose upon us a necessity of 
being good. It is therefore a fearful risk which 
we run, in suffering ourselves to become more and 
more hardened in sin. We do not know how far 
the capacity of goodness may die. We do not 
know but that we may separate ourselves so far 
from God, as to make our return impossible. Such 
thoughts are well calculated to awaken fear and 
trembling. The immortal soul is not to be trifled 

♦ " Doctrines of Christianity,*' published by American Uni- 
tarian Association, 1878, p. 166. 
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with, and those who bury it under sin are in- 
curring a risk greater perhaps than we can un- 
derstand." 

In another place (page 164), after saying that 
there is a seeming inconsistency between endless 
retribution and the benevolence of God, he adds: 
*' But on the other hand, we should remember 
that our knowledge of the Divine attributes, and 
of the real claims of justice and mercy, is very 
limited. God seeth not as man seeth, for he 
sees the whole and man only a part. It may 
therefore appear that many things which seem 
to us inconsistent with God's love, are in fact 
its most perfect exercise." 



Prop. 9. —The Hypothesis of the Universal Tri- 
umph of Almighty Power, impossible. 

Rev. M. J. Savage,* in replying to a Lecture 
on Endless Punishment, by Rev. Joseph Cook, 
said: 

" All we liberalists of course will admit that 
laws broken bring of necessity their penalty, and 

♦ Pastor of the Church of the Unity, Boston, Mass., in a 
discourse preached in Music Hall, May 29, 1877. 
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SO long as the breaking of the laws so long the 
penalty must endure, whether it is one year, ten 
3'ears, a thousand, or ten thousand, or ten mil- 
lion. Show that everlasting sin can be proved, 
then everlasting punishment will be proved." 
But he contends that men cannot perpetually 
resist God's love and power. He says: "God 
wills man's perfection. If he wills man's per- 
fection, why then man will be perfect, or God 
cannot have his own way. Either God can or 
he cannot. If he desires to save men and can- 
not, he is not God. If he does not desire to 
save them while he can, he is not God." 

Mr. Savage has thus stated a popular argu- 
ment in its full force, although, as will soon 
appear, on the authority of Dr. Dewey, he has 
only borrowed from older and abler men, a syl- 
logism whose fallacy has been often exposed. 
It suggests the old, old question of the origin of 
evil, under the administration of a Being of in- 
finite goodness and power. If Divine power 
can prevent men from sinning and suffering 
eternally, and if Divine goodness guarantees the 
exercise of that Divine power to accomplish 
this end, why did not Divine power originally 
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prevent men from entering at all upon a state of 
sin and suffering? If eternal sin and suffering 
imply a limitation of Divine power and goodness, 
then the fact that all men are already in such a 
state implies such limitations. Thus applied, 
Mr. Savage's reasoning plainly impeaches the 
Divine perfections. ' But it is not our purpose to 
discdss the question: his brother " liberalists " 
shall answer him. 

Dr. Orville Dewey says : * 

" The position which I take — viz., that evil 
could not be prevented — implies no limitation 
of the Divine power or goodness. This idea of 
power, I conceive, is to be put out of the case 
altogether. Yet it has very closely adhered both 
to ancient and modern reasonings upon evil. 
Lactantius, in his treatise on the ' Wrath of 
God ' (sec. 13), introduces the Epicureans as 
reasoning thus : ' Either God wills to remove 
evil, and cannot ; or he can, and will not ; or he 
cannot, and will not; or he can, and will. If he 
wills, and cannot, that is weakness. If he can, 
and will not, that is malignity. If he will not, 

♦ "Lowell Lectures on the Problem of Human Destiny," 
1864, p. 36, &c. 
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and cannot, that is a defect both of power and 
goodness. But if he can and will; then why is 
evil?' Or, to take a modern instance of the 
same kind of reasoning, — in Samuel Rogers' 
' Table-Talk,' Mr. Rogers is quoted as saying : 
*The three acutest men with whom I was ever 
acquainted, James Mackintosh, Malthus, and 
Bobus Smith, were all agreed that the attributes 
of the Deity must be in some way limited, else 
there would be no sin and misery.' And Leib- 
nitz quotes Bayle to the same effect, in his pre- 
face to the ' ThSodicSe.^ Mr. Rogers and his 
friends thought, as I know from more private 
sources, that, as the limitation could not be of 
wisdom or goodness, it must be of power, i. e. 
of power to make the world otherwise. Now I 
must venture to say, that all this language, 
whether of Lactantius, or of Mr. Bayle, or of 
Mr. Rogers and his friends, very much surprises 
me. For the truth is, that power has nothing to 
do with the case. There are such things as in- 
herent, intrinsic, natural impossibilities. It is 
impossible, for instance, that matter should exist 
without occupying space ; and it is not so proper 
to say that God cannot make it so, as that the 
thing cannot be." 
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After illustrating this position by citing other 
natural impossibilities, Dr. Dewey proceeds to 
consider the problem of evil, natural and moral. 
In regard to the latter, he says : 

"Was it possible to frame a nature, moral, 
finite, and free, and to'exclude from it all liabil- 
ity to error, to sin ? I answer that by the very 
terms of the statement it was just as impossible 
as to make two mountains without a valley ; or 
to make the angles of a triangle to be equal to 
three or four right angles. The very statement 

of the case excludes the possibilit3^ 

• •••••• 

" Aberration and failure, alas I are, more or 
less, the story of every human life. Aberration 
and failure, too, are grievous sins : for this being 
had power — had freedom, that is to say, to 
choose the better part. The fact is so ; but the 
question is — was it possible to place him beyond 
the reach of this peril ? If it were, then we are 
to find the origin of evil in the arbitrary and 
mysterious will of Heaven. But was it possible ? 
Was it possible to make this being impeccable, 
incapable of evil, independent of temptation ? 

" What is the only conceivable condition on 
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which such a result can be secured ? That 
man's will be bound, 'constrained, compelled to 
the right course. But then he is not free.* 
Take away that perilous element, freedom, and 
then he may be safe ; but then he is no longer a 
moral beiug." 

The inference, theu, is irresistible, that if all 
men are to be saved in the future worlds by the 
arbitrary exercise of Divine power, they will not 
be saved as moral beings, but as "ignoble creat- 
ures, innocent sheep," and their future elysium 
will be only " an imaginary elysium of negative, 
stationary, choiceless, unprogressive innocence.'* 

But other "liberal" writers shall speak on this 
question. 

A writer in the Christian Examiner said : * 

" We cannot imagine anything like compul- 
sion in one mind acting upon another. We can- 
not make our child receive knowledge. We 
can use compulsion upon his body ; we can bind 
him to his book ; but it is evident that compul- 
sion cannot reach the mind. The difficulty is 
that men have felt as if moral power were no 
power at all ; as if to deny that God acts on 

♦ July, 1830, pp. 397, 898. 
20 
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men by compulsion, were the same thiog as 
taking his sovereignty away. But our ideas of 
divine power should at least be borrowed from 
the highest human power we know. We accord- 
ingly find that the energy God eserta upon the 
human mind is different from tliut he exerts 
upon the senseless elements of nature. We find 
that in Christianity, called 'the power of God,' 
he employs argument, inducement, and per- 
suasion, which, men are just beginning to dis- 
cover, are the most stupendous force which can 
'■•) brought to bear upon the mind, and yet exert 
) more compulsion to bend it in one direction 
' another than the moonlight shadow across 
le brook exerts to stop the flowing of the 
aters. We would speak revereutly of the di- 
ne perfections. All we say is, that we can 
)nceive of no power which can break up this 
■der of nature ; no power which can make him 
ist from labor, who has refused to labor ; no 
>wer which can make him who has refused to 
J holy, enjoy that happiness which nothing but 
jlinesa brings. These things seem to be no 
ibjects of power. 
" Even if there were such a power, it would 
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prove nothing. It will readily be allowed that 
no one can be permanently happy without being 
good, but who ever heard of such a thing as 
compulsory goodness ? It ia plain that the 
only goodness which deserves the name must be 
wholly voluntary. It implies the choice and 
consent of our own hearts. Compulsion can 
only tie up the hands from offending, or perad- 
venture force them to do distasteful duties. But 
to refrain or obey in this way, is neither a 
reasonable nor acceptable service; and exactly 
80 far as constraint, or unworthy motives e"'-'"' 
into our obedience, it loses its grace and vi 
Goodness in men is what they have made tl 
selves, not what any power has made tl 
The power of God, Christianity, is one whici 
have full power to resist, if we will. The pri 
offered, but never will be forced into our ha 
If we cast it rudely away, the loss and guilt 
be our own. If we make the preparation, 
write our own names in the Book 6£ Life, bj 
power which God has given. 

" Some may look forward to another work 
an opportunity of forming that character w 
they have refused or neglected to oultivat 
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this. Still the Scriptures represent the future 
as a state of retribution. True, it is an awful 
thought that the consequences of our characters 
should endure through the ages of eternity, 
stretching out far beyond the grave. But they 
must endure so long as the characters remain 
the same ; and difficult indeed will be the task to 
alter them, after we have here enjoyed the sun- 
shine of God's goodness, which leads to repent- 
ance, in vain." 

Dr. F. H. Hedge, while holding that there 
may be reformations in the future world, nev- 
ertheless protests against the assumption of 
" Philosophical Universalism," that there will be 
a universal triumph of Almighty Power. He 
says : * 

" But does it follow that all will be con- 
verted ? that saving influences will act with com- 
pulsory force ? that the soul, as such, is fatally 
bound and predetermined to goodness? that 
every Borgia is a Carlo Borromeo in eclipse, and 
every Brinvilliers an undeveloped Nightingale ? 
Has this pleasant fancy any foundation but its 
own pleasantness, any authority but an undefined 

♦ Christian Examiner, July, 1859, p. 122. 
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conception of the possibilities of Divine govern- 
ment ? It is not a natural consequence, not a 
development according to cause and effect, but 
a monstrous accident, a wild interposition of 
juggling miracle, which we expect when we so 
dream. The most distinguished of American 
philanthropists, with large experience with hu- 
man nature and reformatory discipline, expressed 
to us, in a recent conversation, the conviction 
that some natures are beyond the reach of moral 
influence — proof against all discipline — moral 
incurables. What reason to expect a moral rev- 
olution in such characters hereafter? If any 
derived from the nature of the human soul, let 
psychology declare it. The Divine mercy ? It 
is easy to talk of Divine mercy, but the question 
is here of Divine power. The question is of 
possibility, whether Omnipotence itself can re- 
form such characters without so violating their 
idiosyncrasy, without so traversing their normal 
developments, as in effect to destroy their iden- 
tity, and whether it would not better comport 
with Divine economy to substitute at once an- 
other soul. A conversion which, instead of de- 
veloping a native good, should impose a foreign 
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one, would not be a reformation, but a metakit- 
zosis, a tran substantiation. But we are sup- 
posing a case in which there is no good to be 
developed, if not a case of entire depravity — the 
existence of such cases maybe denied, — yet a 
case in which the will is irrecoverably divorced 
from good and bent on evil. Schiller describes 
the hero of the 'Robbers' by saying that he 
would not pray, if once so resolved, though God 
should appeal to him in person with the offer of 
immediate heavenly bliss. We fancy this con- 
ceit expresses a possibility of human nature. We 
t that Milton's Satan is no vain imagina- 
-that the soul may arrive at a point of 
nism where the pride of selfhood shall 
all appeals, and a self-centered wilfulness 
ay, 'Evil, be thou my good.' When that 
is reached, we can see no remedy, no 
f restoration that would not compromise 
ul's integrity. Yet even those cases are 
y more hopeless than those of weak and 
le souls, swift to repent, and equally 
to transgress anew, whose existence oscil- 
letween contrition and indulgence. The 
influences which recoil from the solid re- 
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sistance of the former character, glide infruc- 

tuous from the smooth facility of these. 
• . . • • • • 

" God will have all men to be saved in the 
sense in which he wills that all fruit-germs shall 
become fruits, and all human embryos well- 
formed, healthy men and women. But this des- 
tination is not always accomplished ; resistance 
or defect in the stuff, collision of forces, or what 
not, produces abortions in the one case ; and 
defect or contradiction of the will may pro- 
duce them in the other. The world of souls 
may have its failures as well as the world of 
forms." 

Seventeen years later, the same writer, in the 
Unitarian Review,* in an article on "Dualism 
and Optimism," in which he contended for the 
latter as "the true solution of the problem of 
evil," said : 

"The time will never come when evil shall 
wholly cease from the earth, when all wrong 
shall be expunged, and suffering unknown, and 

* Fear and sin and grief expire, 
Cast out by perfect love.' 

♦ December, 1876, p. 598. 
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Neither ia this world nor in any future world 
ia such a state possible. Evil there must al- 
ways be." 

Rev. H. W. Bellows, D. D., while cherishing 
the hope of the final recovery of all, has recently 

noring moral, intellectual, and spiritual 
1, as we specially have done, we ought to 
last to expect, at any stage of human ex- 
any interference with them by the Divine 
)tence, in order to force an unmoral hap- 
upon any of his spiritual offspring. We 
that our philosophy of man's perfect 
reedom casts very solemn and threatening 
s upon the future of wilful and impeni- 
msgressora. We do not see how men can 
e holy against their wills, or be less than 
lie, so long as they will not be holy ; and 
ervation and experience of human wilful- 
this world does not encourage us to hope 
may not continue for indefinite and prac- 
dateless periods in new states of being. 
Lone make a mock at sin 

th American Beview, March, 1878, pp. 336, 337. 
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"We have entered on immortal life already, in 
sharing the nature of our Creator, and -are already 
under the operation and sway of the eternal 
laws that govern spirits in all conceivable 
worlds. There is much to awe and oppress us 
in the operation of eternal moral and spiritual 
laws, as we observe their working here ; much in 
the government of the Divine Being, in spite 
of its general benignity, that is stern and uncom- 
promising, judged by his providence over human 
souls in their earthly lot ; and surely we cannot, 
with our reverence for the freedom of the will 
and the free play of spiritual laws, be among 
those who think moral evil, with its suffering 
and its penalties, will be forcibly terminated by 
] a fiat of Divine benevolence at any future date." 
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Prop. 10. — Universal Kestoration never to be- 
come a Fixed Doctrine of the Chnrcli. 

AN anonymoTis writer in the Christian Exam- 
iner * said : 

" Equally unwarranted, we think, is anybody's 
aflSrmation that all lost spirits are to become 
angels of light. As if that were the only alter- 
native that indicates the Divine Providence and 
government 

" That he will or can so completely reverse the 
voluntary life of lost souls as to make them an 
angelic order of intelligences, he has never told 
us, and we see no postulates from which to argue 
it. There may be forever orders of being and 
ranks of enjoyments based on the right use or the 
abuse of privileges 

♦ January, 1860, pp. 26, 27. 
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" When Christianity came, it lifted up the 
curtain, and showed us the solemn porches of 
eternity, and the abodes right and left into which 
they lead. Why did it not go farther, and show 
the endless landscapes beyond? For two rea- 
sons : man's vision could not take them in, and 
it would not benefit him if he could. Suppose 
it true, that somewhere in the eternal cycles all 
who have entered those solemn porches will be- 
come as angels. Is it not easy to see that, even if 
such were the truth, it is a truth which the world, 
as it now is, would pervert and abuse, — that 
bad men would fix the eye only on the consum- 
mation, though mj^iads of ages remote, and lose 
sight of the path that must guide them thither ? 
Would not the revelation of it tend to remove 
the consummation farther off? Man, sinful as 
he is, would not be the keeper of such a truth 
without making it pander to his lusts." 

The editor of the Monthly Religious Maga- 
zine* uttered sentiments almost identical. While 
cherishing the idea of Universal Restoration as 
"one of the hopes of humanity," he concedes 
that it can never become " one of the dogmas of 

* July, 1861, pp. 6, 7. 
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religion. Even if there be such a consumma- 
tion away in the depths of eternity, how clear it 
must be that it could not be made the subject of 
an external Divine revelation to a fallen and 
sinful race ! If it be a truth, it is the very one 
which the worst men would abuse and profane. 

Suppose the consummation away in the 

eternal depths were depicted to a man burning 
in his lusts, and he were told, ' See, you are to 
have the happiness of angels.' How would the 
annunciation put that consummation farther off, 
or even render it impossible ! How would the 
combat with evil be given over, in the supposed 
assurance that the result was established as God's 
decree ! In the very nature of things^ therefore^ 
the final salvation of all men can never become a 
fixed doctrine of the Church^ 



Prop. 11. — The Failure of the Hypothesis; the 
Revolting Ultimate Condition of Incorrigible 
Souls. 

The editor of the Monthly Religious Magazine,* 
although holding that the final happiness and 
holiness of all rational beings is "a consumma- 

♦ July, 1861, pp. 6, 7. 
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tion to be longed and prayed for," confesses the 
*' absence of all revelation on the subject, and 
of any conclusions to which the reason is fairly 
entitled;" but he thinks that the assumption 
that- there are only three possible alternations 
for the final condition of the incorrigibly wicked 
— endless misery, universal salvation, or annihi- 
lation — not well founded. He says : " The last 
results of punishment and suffering in the 
future may be to bring evil beings into external 
conformity with such external privileges as they 
may be fitted to enjoy, while sin has forever 
closed the internal mind against the renewing 
grace and the bliss of angels. It may be one of 
the terrible results of confirmed and persevering 
wickedness, that the transgressor is degraded to 
a lower plane of existence, and can only live 
there forever. There, when the long-suffering 
and agony have broken the power of evil, he 
may enjoy the pleasures he has chosen, but not 
the heaven, which he has rejected. All this is 
quite conceivable, while an impassable gulf 
yawns between those who have chosen to live 
for corruption and those who have chosen to live 
to the Divine glory.'' 
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ReY- Dr. Bartol, with characteristic power, 
-vividly describes* the final condition of rebellious 
souls. 

'* The peculiarity in this Christian form of re- 
ward and retribution is, that it shows all the 
noble and worthy qualities as enlarging and 
preserving our being, and lifting it up into new 
measures of honor and durable joy ; but sets 
forth all disloyalty as contracting the soul, let- 
ting down its stature, and consigning it at last, 
in a sort of mental consumption, poor and dim 
with fading consciousness, to hell, to waste away 
and perish with the dross and ofifscouring of the 
world. 

'' Hell is thus not so much torment as loss. 
It has torment for a warning; but, the warning 
being refused, the torment leads to and ends in 
privation of happiness and extinction of power. 
Compared with the infinite heaven, it is indeed 
but a petty cell, as the valley of Hinnom was to 
the huge swell of the earth. But let us not 
therefore imagine we can afford to smile at it or 
be inspired bj' it with no dread. It is large 
enough for our decay. There is room in it for 

♦ Discourses on the Christian Body and Form, p. 297, &c. 

21 
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death and aoDihilatioa of faculty. It has space 
to provide our souls a grave. It lacks not horrid 
chambera abundant to lodge all who wish to 
travel and take passage that way. If we let the 
spirit in us run into the excitement of unholy 
passions, into the rnin of falsehood and fraud, or 
into the slow and sure decline of selfishness ; 
if the love of pleasure be suffered to infect us, 
or licentious profligacy to touch us with its 
plague ; never doubt there will be verge enough 
in hell to receive and- awfully secure us. A splen- 
did palace goes down, in the fire, into a very 
little ashes ; and dwelling and tower are by the 
stream swept out of human sight and admiration 
into irrecoverable wreck. In what small en- 
^sures and imperceptible seclusions is the 
ory of the world buried I And, ah ! how rais- 
ably will your heart, if you expose it to every 
.me of ungodly rage, and every disease of 
iquitous habit, be trampled under foot and- 
rown carelessly away ! and even the spiritual 
iture in you, with the costly structures that 
.om the world, and the once proud, gay flesh 
a hundred generations, sink and disappear. 
" Then despise ye not, neither mock at the 
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strength and grasp of hell, though it be of such 
inferior dimensions to the mansions of heaven. 
Let it be no subject of thoughtless laughter 
and fearless ridicule, reduced, as it may be, 
from the portentous size which it once occupied 
in men's fancy, to a miserable keep of offenders 
and rebels, in a corner of the lordly castle of the 
world ; or transformed from a furnace or wheel 
of everlasting, immitigable torture, to a spot of 
mouldering and nothingness: or appearing as 
the conflagration of abused abilities, shooting up 
but to cease. Think not lightly of a hell like 
this, even if you believe some germ* of immor- 
tality will survive out of it unconsumed, or 
though you be convinced that God will finally 
rescue all his offspring into blessedness. To one 
aware of his relations to God ; of his capacity 
for holiness, and limitless spiritual unfolding ; of 
the individual or soqial destiny of the just and true 
and loving, — what idea can be more frightful 
than the blasting and failure of all this, through: 
fciloth and ^disobedience, into cold forge tfulness 1 
From what could a discerning spirit more con- 
vulsively shrink than from this fearful plunge 
into the drowning waters, to let the Lethe of 
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oblivioD pass over all its finer feelings ; or from 

the creeping of this deadly sleep, as over the 

traveller through the snows, to fasten on every 

gracious affection ; and then to live on, if life 

continue, in dispossession o£ inward birthright, 

tinder a stupefying stricture of reason and the 

heart, with the mark of a diabolic seizure upon 

the richest revenue of the soul, deprived of the 

privileges of love -nnd worship and holiness, 

bereft of what is manly, and kept a stranger 

to all that is divine; half — and, 01 that far 

the better half — of our real property alienated, 

id off, and blotted out I Does anybody want 

re dreadfid idea of hell than that? From 

will not every one flee for his life ? " 

IT. Dr. Hedge, who has been freely quoted 

lese pages, one of the most eminent repre- 

Ltives of liberal sentiment, for intellectual 

tration and breadth of culture unexcelled 

ay, near the close of a long and able article 

' The Doctrine of Endless Punishment," 

lea the conclusion * that " the difference 

een the wicked and the righteous consists 

o much in the funded good or evil of their 

• Chtistittn Bxaininer, July, 1869, pp. 126, 127. 
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respective natures, as in the tendencies — good 
or evil — established in their wills," which, 
"once established, will draw their subjects con- 
trary ways, with progressive divergence, sunder- 
ing souls, the good from the bad." He then 
inquires : • 

" What, then, — we renew the question, — is 
the final destination of incorrigible and excep- 
tional souls? Not endless •torment, we fancy, 
but everlasting (spiritual) death, utter extinc- 
tion of the moral life. All the analogies point 
to this conclusion, all true deductions from the 
moral nature confirm it ; and, for those who de- 
mand the warrant of the letter, what conclusion 
more just to the letter of the Scripture, which 
declares that 'sin when it is finished bringeth 
forth death'? Conscience (or self-conscious- 
ness) is the life-principle of moral natures. The 
tendency of sin is to weaken and corrupt, and 
finally to mortify and destroy, that principle. 
When, accordingly, the evil tendency exceeds a 
certain stage of development, the soul loses the 
power of self-recovery, and — the evil tendency 
still proceeding — arrives at last to rest in evil 
as its good, and to sin without compunction, 
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or any inward restraint or contradiction, (the 
stage of Devil-dom or ' Evil Spirits.') Then — 
the evil tendency still proceeding — commences 
a process of mortification, which involves, as its 
final consummation, loss of consciousness ; for 
consciousness supposes a capacity of distinguish- 
ing good and evil, and loss of voluntary power, 
for voluntary power involves also a moral ele- 
ment. Sin is then finished, and has brought 
forth death. The soul as a moral agent and a 
conscious individuality is extinct ; as a monad it 
still survives. No longer a person, but a thing, 
its condition thenceforth is not a question of 
psychology, but of ontology. And here we dis- 
miss it." 

Here we have a full concession of the question. 

What an appalling condition is that just de- 
scribed by Dr. Hedge ! The writings of evan- 
gelical theologians will be searched in vain for 
more pungent and terrific portrayals, than those 
we have quoted from Rev. Messrs. Hedge, Sears, 
Eliot, Kimball, Dewey, and Bartol. And how 
striking the contrast between the utter ruin and 
wreck of the soul, so vividly described in this 
final concession of Dr. Hedge, and the state of im- 
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mortal life and blessedness triumphantly depicted 
in the following ecstatic lines of Wesley : 

, ** 1*11 praise my Maker while I've breath, 
And when my voice is lost in death, 

Praise shall employ my nobler powers ; 
My days of praise shall ne*er be past, 
While life and thought and being last. 

Or immortality endures." 



Prop. 12.— THE PINAL CONCESSION: Pear, not 
Speculation, the greater Wisdom. 

The following passage, from the pen of the 
eloquent Dr. Orville Dewey,* is very appropri- 
ate and instructive, at the close of our inves- 
tigation. 

'' The Scriptures reveal our future danger, 
whatever it be, for the purpose of alarming us ; 
and, therefore, to speculate on this subject, in 
order to lessen our fear of sinning, involves the 
greatest hazard and impiety. There is a high 
moral use, and it is the only use for which the 
awful revelation of ' the powers of the world to 
come ' was intended, and most evidently and 
eminently fitted ; and that is, to av/aken fear. 

* Controversial Discourses, pp. 114-117 . 
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Whatever else the language in question means, 
it means this. About other topics relating to it, 
there may be questions ; about this, none, at all. 
And after all that has been said, I shall not hesi- 
tate to add, that we are in no danger of really 
believing too much, or fearing too much. And 
this is my answer, if any should object to the 
moral tendency of the views that have been 
offered : I maintain that a man should fear all that 
he can^ and I actually hold a belief that affords 
the fullest scope for such a feeling. It is not of 
so much consequence that any one should use 
fearful words on this subject, and even violently 
contend for them, as that he should himself fear 
and tremble. 

'' And I repeat, that there is reason. For if 
we adopt any opinion, short of the most blank 
and bald Universalism, it cannot fail to be seri- 
ous. Will you embrace the idea of a literal 
destruction ? Imagine, then, if possible, what it 
is to be no more forever ! Look down into the 
abyss of dark and dismal annihilation. Think 
with yourself, what it would be, if all which you 
call yourself, your mind, your life, your cherished 
being, were to fall into the jaws of everlasting 
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death I There is something dreadful beyond 
utterance in the thought of annihilation; to go 
away from the abodes of life, to quit our hold of 
life and being itself; to be nothing — nothing, 
forever ! while the glad universe should go on in 
its brightness and its glory, and myriads of beings 
should live and be happy; and all their dwell- 
ings, and all their worlds should be overspread 
with life and beauty and joy I Imagine it, if 
you can. Think, that the hour of last farewell to 
all this had come ; think of the last moment, of 
the last act, of the last thought ; and that thought 
annihilation I Oh ! it would be enough to start 
with its energy your whole being into a new life ; 
methinks you would spring with agony from the 
verge of the horrible abyss, and cry for life, for 
existence — though it were woe and torment! 
Shall we then prefer the hope of long remedial 
suffering ? Then carry forward your thoughts to 
that dark world, where there shall be ' no more 
sacrifice for sin,' no more Savior to call and win 
us, no more mild and gentle methods of restora- 
tion ; where sin must be purged from us, if at all, 
*so as by fire.' Carry your thoughts to that 
dark struggle with the powers of retribution, 
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where every malignant and hateful passion will 
wage the fearful war against the soul ; where 
habit, too, will have bound and shackled the soul 
with its everlasting chains of darkness ; and its 
companions, fiends like itself, shall only urge it 
on to sin. When will the struggle cease? If 
sin cannot be resisted now, in this world of 
means, and motives, and mercies, how shall it be 
resisted then ? When or bow shall the miserable 
soul retrieve its steps ? From what depths of 
eternity shall it trace back its way of ages ? God 
only knows. To us it is not given. But we 
know that the retribution of a sinful soul is what 
we ought above all things to fear. For thus we 
are instructed r ' Fear not them that, after they 
have killed the body, have no more that they can 
do : but fear him who is able to destroy both soul 
and body in hell: yea, I say unto you, fear 
him.' We know not what it is ; but we know 
that such terms and phrases as we read, — ' the 
wrath to come,' 'the worm that dieth not,' 
' the fire that is not quenched,' ' the blackness 
of darkness,' ' the fiery indignation,' — that 
these words not only import what is fearful, but 
were intended to inspire a salutary dread. We 
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know not what it is , but we have heard of one 
who lifted np his eyes being in torment, and saw 
the regions of the blessed afar off, and cried and 
said, ' Father Abraham, have mercy on me ! for 
I am tormented in this flame.' We Jknow not 
what it is ; but we know that the finger of in- 
spiration has pointed awfully to that world of 
calamity. We know that inspired prophets and 
apostles, when the interposing veil has been, for 
a moment, drawn before them, have shuddered 
with horror at the spectacle. We know that the 
Almighty himself has gathered and accumulated 
all the images of earthly distress and ruin, not to 
show us what it is, but to warn us of what it may 
be ; that he has spread over this world the deep 
shadows of his displeasure, leaving nothing to be 
seen, and everything to be dreaded ! And thus 
has he taught us, what I would lay down as the 
moral of these observations, and of all my reflec- 
tions on this pubject, that it is not our wisdom to 
speculate^ hut to fearJ*^ 
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THROUGHOUT this volume our "liberal" 
friends have done nearly all the talking. 
This has been the intention from the outset ; and 
the book might now be closed, not inappro- 
priately, without another word of ours: never- 
theless a few observations may not be amiss. 

1. A candid and discriminating review of the 
foregoing concessions will show, that those who 
have stood theoretically and ecclesiastically op- 
posed to Orthodoxy have either squarely yielded 
the three most distinguishing doctrines of that 
system which have been under consideration, or 
have made free and generous declarations, in 
which the vital and underlying truths in these 
doctrines are substantially conceded, while they 
still cautiously hesitate to accept the technical 
formulas in which they are usually stated by 
evangelical divines. With many, it is the ter- 
minology of Orthodoxy that offends, rather than 

335 
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its essential truths, — a virtual concession of the 
truth of the fundamental principles of evangel- 
ical theolog3^ 

2. We rejoice — not in a boastful, nor in a 
sectarian and controversial spirit, but in broad 
fellowship with the great brotherhood of Chris- 
tian believers of every name — to discover how 
near to us, in doctrinal agreement and in the 
spirit of our common Savior and Lord, are the 
more spiritual minds in the liberal sects ; and, as 
the result of our investigations, we are more than 
ever impressed with the importance of maintain- 
ing cordial relations with these earnest souls, 
honoring, instead of disparaging and discarding, 
their spiritual tendencies. In these days, how- 
ever, when an accommodated, specious, and 
misleading phraseology abounds in the utter- 
ances of some eminent liberalists, careful discrim- 
ination will be necessary, lest we compromise 
fundamental truth; but mere technicalities and 
speculative inquiries, quietly and tentatively 
held, should not exclude from brotherly sym- 
pathy, those whose faith apprehends the same 
essentials of salvation which we cherish. Intel- 
lectual quibbles can neither shut nor open the 
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kingdom of God. Dogmas and ceremonies, so 
freely discarded and popularly denounced by 
illogical minds, are truly valuable, have impor- 
tant uses, and must everywhere and always 
coexist with the kingdom of God; but the 
constituent elements of this kingdom are "right- 
eousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost." 
Vital truth cherished and obeyed, and spiritual 
nearness to Him who is the centre ^id source of 
truth, are fundamental conditions inhering in 
the spiritual kingdom, mutually serving and 
conserving each other, and enkindling true fel- 
lowship among all earnest seekers after God. 

3. That the fundamental truths of Ortho- 
doxy peculiarly satisfy the deepest needs of the 
human soul, developing the richest religious 
experiences, and the most beautiful examples of 
purity, devotion, and self-sacrifice in practical 
life, is fully attested in many of the generous 
concessions on the foregoing pages. To such 
holy fruitage — the highest glory of the Church 
universal — have these candid and highly cul- 
tured minds borne witness, when, in the serener 
heights of true contemplation, they have freely 
declared, — 
22 
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Of the doctrine of ChrisVs Deity^ that " it is 
wonderfully sweet to the heart ; " that " it some- 
how feeds the soul, and gives it the fullness of 
the Divine nature ; " that " millions of beings 
are using it every day and find it gives them 
grandest health and strength ; " that '' it gives 
the soul a centre to all its aspirations and 
loves ; " that it " has been the renewing power 
of Christianity, and wrought all the graces and 
the righteousness and the zeal and the piety dis- 
tinctively Christian ; " and that " it gives the 
Christian Church all the efficiency it has for 
positive good in society ; " — 

And, of the Expiatory Atonement, that "it 
affords a profounder peace to the heart," than 
" the moral influence scheme ; " that " it becomes 
most natural and unquestionable in the purest 
and highest devotional moods ; " that " it appeals 
to the deepest emotions ; " that " any faith less 
comprehensive " " must ultimately prove unsatis- 
fying to the mind ; " that no other " scheme " 
*' ever awakened in the human soul " " religious 
emotions so original, so strong and pure;" and 
that " the meanest souls, under the expiatory 
system," ''are conscious of an experience no 
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others can know, and which language is too 
feeble to express ; " — 

And, of the doctrine of Endless Punishment^ 
that it gives a " background '' of inexpressible 
worth to the moral world ; that it imparts " pe- 
culiar significance " to the " doctrine of expia- 
tion; " that "it impressively sets forth the need 
of a Redeemer infinitely exalted above the range 
of mere humanity ; " that it inspires with a loftier 
joy those who are " confident that their names 
are written in the Book of Life ; " and that its 
denial is ''a fatal element of weakness in the 
liberal bodies." 

4. The foregoing concessions also show that 
these fundamental doctrines of Orthodoxy have 
been widely held through long periods of time, 
and, in some important particulars, meet the 
conditions of universal truths. 

As to the Deity of Christy it is acknowledged, 
that " the soul is made, in its very nature, to 
want in its worship the whole circle of the 
Divine perfections;" that the Trinity, "the chief 
point in which is the Deity of Christ," " is one 
of the oldest doctrines of the Church;" that 
** nine-tenths of the strongest and best Christians 
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that have ever lived have believed it ; " that "it 
is as prominent in all the light of modern science 
as in the darkest night of the Middle Ages;" 
that "it is held by the whole Christian world, 
Protestant as well as Roman Catholic, except a 
mere handful of liberals, as the most vital pai*t 
of its religious faith;" and that "Jesus is the 
centre of the eternal religion of humanity." 

As to the Expiatory Atonement, it is conceded 
that expiatory sacrifices have existed among all 
people, in all ages ; that " the principle of vica- 
riousness, or the acceptance of the sufferings 
and death of the innocent in the place of the 
guilty," is undeniably " a wide-spread idea," 
bearing strong indications of being " founded 
upon what seems to be an elementary form of 
religious sentiment;"* that "the various creeds 
which set forth peculiar theories of this sacri- 
ficial redemption are only light specific discus- 
sions of one grand uniform and unifying type ;"t 
and that "it is venerable for its age, and the 
long list of splendid minds which it has edu- 

♦ Liberal Christian, July 29, 1871. 

t Rev. T. Starr King's Discourse on the Expiatory System 
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cated, and which are still the ornaments of the 
Church.''* 

And, as to the doctrine of Endless Punish- 
ment^ it is admitted, that it is sustained by 
*' the universal voice of mankind ; " that, '' not 
to speak of the Christian Church and the Chi-is- 
tian Scriptures, all nations and religions hold the 
opinion of future endless retribution ; all nations 
and religions divide the hereafter into heaven 
and hell, and contemplate permanent conditions 
in that antithesis ; " that " the weightiest names 
in the realm of speculation, both within and 
without the Christian Church, are found on the 
side of eternal retributions ; " and that to claim 
the universal triumph of Almighty Love, as an 
original intuition, is absurd, for " we cannot help 
suspecting an intuition which arises at this late 
time, in a field of inquiry explored for so many 
ages, and which contradicts what the seers of all 

ages, with scarcely an exception, have seen and 

« 

proclaimed." 

5. Referring back to the fundamental thesis 
with which we started, and viewing these con- 
cessions in its light, we find that the three doc- 

♦ Rev. T. Starr King's Discourse on the Expiatory System. 
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trines which have passed under review meet its 
conditions: — they are "great and wide-spread 
beliefs ; " " have been clung to and lived in 
through long series of years," " resisting all at- 
tacks;" and "have been held, not only in the 
minds of scholars, but by the great common 
heart." They " must," therefore, " have their 
core in some precious and substantial elements 
of truth ; " and the " proof is absolute " " that 
the world needs them, and is better off with 
them," however defectively or erroneously stated 
sometimes, than with any doctrines that have 
been set up in opposition to them, and that 
liberalists •' need to conquer to possess and not 
to destroy them." 

6. We are, therefore, warranted in the con- 
clusion that evangelical theology is impregnably 
founded in eternal truth, is fully vindicated by 
the moral attestations of the human soul, and is 
sustained by the deep spiritual satisfaction which 
it affords in personal experience. " How goodly 
are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, 
O Israel" — the constrained eulogium of the 
olden time — sends its reverberating echoes even 
to our day. We do not propose, therefore, to 
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abandon the goodly tabernacles of our faith. 
Our doctrines may undergo successive restate- 
ments — a necessity with all theories, from the 
progress of language, &c., — but the central 
principles, like their ever-enduring Author and 
Source, will outlive all fluctuations and muta- 
tions of human thought. 
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^^'Lord^ thou hast been our divelling'^place 
in all generations. Before the mountains 
were brought forth ^ or ever thou hadst formed 
the earth and the worlds evenfrofn everlasting 
to everlastings thou art God'* 
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ESTER REID, $1.50 

JULIA REID, 1.50 

THREE PEOPLE, 1.50 

THE KINCrS DAUGHTER, .... 1.50 

WISE AND OTHERWISE, .... 1.50 

HOUSEHOLD PUZZLES, .... 1.50 

THE RANDOLPHS, ...... 1.50 

FOUR GIRLS AT CHAUTAUqUA, ... 1.50 

CUNNING WORKMEN, 1.25 

GRANDPA'S DARLINGS, , . . . 1.25 

JESSIE WELLS, 75 

DOCIA' S JOURNAL, .75 

DERNIE'S WIHTE CHICKEN; to ichkh is added, 

THE DIAMOND BRACELET, . . . .75 
HELEN LESTER ; to ichich is added, NANNIE'S EX- 
PERIMENT 75 

A CHRISMAS TIME, .15 
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MODERN PBOPHETS, .... $1.60 
DJB. DEANEPS WAT, . . . . 1.25 
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THOSE BOTSy . . . ; . $1.50 

MBS. BEANEPS WAY, . . , . 1.25 

D. LOTHBOF k CO., Fublishers. 



ENTERPRISE. 



. We copy the following from The American Book" 
:cUcr, New York : 

Few people can* have failed to notice the great en- 
terprise, if ihcy have not observ^ed the scrupulous cafe 
with which Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. have published 
a class of books adapted to the highest culture of the 
people. 

It is only ten years since they commenced the work 
of publish mg. and their list now numbers more than 
six nundi-cd volumes. 

We are glad to make record, that brave and persist- 
ent following of a high ideal has been successful. 

Messrs. 1). Lothrop & Co. have given special atten- 
tion to the publication of books for children and youths, 
rightly considering that in no department is the best^ 
as regards literary excellence and purity of moral and 
religious reading, of so great importance. Yet the 
names of works by such authors as Austin Phelps, 
D.D., Francis Wayland, and Dr. Nehemiah Adams 
on their catalogue, will show that maturer readers have 
not been uncared for. 

Of their work projected for the coming season, we 
have not room to speak in detail ; it will suffice for the 
present to say that it is wide in range, including sub- 
stantial and elegantly illustrated books, all in the line 
of the practical and useful, and fresh in character and 
treatment. 

Their two juvenile magazines. Wide Awake and 
Babyland, are warmly welcomed in every part of the 
English-speaking world. 

We advise any of our readers who desire to know 
more about these publications, to send to D. Lothrop 
& Co., Boston, for an illustrated catalogue. 

All who visit their establishment, corner of Franklin 
and Hawley streets, will not only be courteously wel- 
comed and entertained, but will have the pleasure of 
seeing one of the most spacious and attractive book- 
stores in the country. 



I HISTORIC HYMNS. I 

Collected by REV. W. P. CBAFTS. 

MuHc arranged under the supervision qfDr, E, T<mrj4e* 

A COLLECTION OF 

a hundred popnlar STA3n)ARD Hymns, of which incidents 
ai*e given in " Trophies of Song J ^ A pamphlet of tliirty-two 
pages, in stout covers, which affords 

A CHEAP HYMN BOOK 

for Sunday Schools, Congregational Singing, Praise Meetings, 
Concerts, Camp Meetings and Special Services. It has 
doubled the volume of congregational singing in churches, 
where it has been used, by furnishing the words, at a slight 
expense, to every person in the congregation. Besides the 
hymns, " Bible Readings," Responsive Readings, Introduc- 
tory Responsive Services, &c., &c., are also included. Com- 
mended by I. D. Sankbt, P. P. Buss, and other prominent 
singers* 

Price, in Stont Paper Cover, per 100» - - 97 .00. 
" " Clotli, per 100, . - - - - lO.OO. 

Send ten cents for specimen copy. 



TROPHIES OF SONG. 

By Rev. W. F. Crafts. 

WITH AN INTBODUCTION BY DB.!!. TOUBJBE. 

A COMPILATION OP 

200 STRIKING INCIDENTS, 

connected with the origin and history of our most popular 
hymns, both of the Church and Sunday School, together 
with articles by prominent writers on " Praise Meetings," 
" Congregational Singing," "Sunday School Singing," and 
all the various uses of sacred music. Its suggestions and in- 
cidents make it valuable to pastors, superintendents and 
choristers, and its numerous and thrilling incidents give it 
interest for the general reader and even for children. Pricd 
$1.25. 

D. LOTHBOP & CO., Publishers, 



SUGAR PLUMS. Poems by Ella Farman. Pic- 
tures by Miss C. A. Northam. Price, $i oo. D. Lothrop 
& Co., Boston. 

This collection of sweets, which the critics say is the 
best verse-book-published since " Lilliput Levee," will prob- 
ably prove to be one of the most popular Christmas-Tree 
books of the season. The poems are written from a child's 
own point-of-view, and some of them, like " Learning to 
Count," "Bab>''s Frights," •• Pinkie- Wmkie-Posie-Bell," 
will be perennial favorites in the nursery. While the book 
is sure to captivate the baby-memory, we will whisper to 
the mothers that there is not an idle "jingle" in the vol- 
ume, but that every verse will subtly give a refining and 
shaping touch to the little child-soul. The book is at- 
tractively bound, handsomely illustrated, and ought to be 
found in every Christmas Stocking in the land. 

Ask your Bookseller for it. 

POEMS IN COMPANY WITH CHILDREN. — By 
Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt. Illustrated. Price, $i 50. D. 
Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

A mother's book — one of those dainty, treasured vol- 
umes of poetry which naturally find a resting-place in the 
mother's work-basket, always at hand, to be taken up in a 
tender moment. It also contains many poems to be read 
aloud in the twilight hour when the children gather around 
mother's knee. Of its literary excellence it is needless to 
speak as Mrs. Piatt stands at the head of American women 
poets. 



THE CHAUTAUQUA GIBLS AT HOME.— 

By Pansy, Author of ** Four Girls at Chautauqua,,*' &c. 
Boston; D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50. 

The four brilliant young ladies, three from the highest 
social ranks, and one a teacher with infidel tendencies, who, 
having abandoned Newport and Saratoga for Chautauqua 
Lake and its Sunday-school Assembly, were there converted, 
and, having returned to their city homes, with their simple 
faith and joyous experience, they enter the First Church, 
seeking Christian help and a field for usefulness. Hesi- 
tatingly they enter the Sunday-school. Their presence there 
is almost resented by pastor and superintendent, who knew 
of their former lives of social vaporing, but did not know of 
their conversion. The rebuff does not wholly dishearten 
the young ladies. They go to the social meetings, where 
their persistent attendance brings about an explanation. 
They confess Christ, are received into the Church, enter 
into its work with zeal, and by their efforts and influence 
remodel the Sunday-school, stir up the social meetings, and 
help to bring about a great revival. 

These young ladies in their developing lives represent four 
classes of Christians, with which every pastor has to deal, 
and from studying these models pastors can learn helpful 
lessons, for they are here depicted with a masterly skill. 
The First Church is a representative dead Church. The de- 
cayed members and the cause of death are pointed out. The 
question of social amusements for Christians is discussed 
and answered from the Bible. The Sundaynschool is dull 
and inefficiently managed. How to improve it and make it 
a success is indicated in a practical if^ay. In short, the 
whole case of spiritually dead Churches is diagnosticated 
with the wisdom of a practical physician, and the revivify- 
ing remedies prescribed. Pastors, superintendents, teachers, 
Christians, young and old, should read this book. It con- 
tains help for all. " Pansy " has written nothing better 
— N. F. Christian Advocate* 



2d:XSS J'JJIjXJi. Ji.. 'SiJL.ST^^^lsr is one of the most popular 
of our modem writers. 

YOUNG RICK, ^y Julia A. Eastman, Large 

i6mo. Twelve illustrations by Sol Eytinge. $i 50 

A bright, fascinating story of a little boy who was both a blesv 
ing and a bother. — Boston yournal. 

The most delightful book on the list for the children of the 
family, being full of adventures and gay home scenes and merry 
play-times. **Paty" would have done credit to Dickens in his 
palmiest days. The strange glows and shadows of her character 
are put in lovingly and lingeringly, with the pencil of a master. 
Miss Margaret's character of light is admirably drawn, while Aunt 
Lesbia, Deacon Harkaway, Tom Dorrance, and the master and 
mistress of Graythorpe poor-house are genuine "charcoal 
sketches. 

STRIKING FOR THE RIGHT. By JuHa 
A. Eastman, Large i6mo. Illustrated . i 75 

While this story holds the reader breathless with expectancy 
and excitement, its civilizing influence in the family is hardly to 
be estimated. In all quarters it has met with the warmest praise. 

THE ROMNEYS OF RIDGEMONT. By 

• jfulia A. Eastman, i6mo. Illustrated . i 50 

BEULAH ROMNEY. By Julia A, Eastman. 

16 mo. Illustrated 150 

Two stories wondrously alive, flashing with fun, sparkling with 
tears, throbbing with emotion. The next best thing to attending 
Mrs. Hale's big boarding-school is to read Beulah's experience 
there. 

SHORT-COMINGS AND LONG-GOINGS. 

By Julia A, Eastman. 16 mo. Illustrated, i 25 

A remarkabls book, crowded with rennarkable characters. It 
is a picture gallery of human nature. 

KITTY KENT'S TROUBLES. By Julia 

A, Eastman, 16 mo. Illustrated . . i 50 

"A delicious April-day style of book, sunshiny with smiles on 
one page while the next is misty with tender tears. Almost every 
tyi)e of American school-girl is here represented— the vain Helen 
Dart, the beauty. Amy Searle, the ambitious, high bred, conserv- 
ative Anna Matson ; but next to Kitty herself sunny little Paul- 
ine Sedgewick will prove the general favorite. It is a story fully 
calculated to win both girls and boys toward noble, royal ways of 
doing little as well as great things. All teachers should feel an 
interest in pladng it in the hands of their pupils.'* 



AFRICAN ADVENTURE AND ADVENT- 
URERS. By Rev. G. T. Day, D. D. i6 
mo. Illustrated ....-, 

The stories of Speke, Gtant, Baker, Livini^stonE and Stanley 
■re put into abnple ahape for the euteitainment of young TCadeTL 



STORIES OF SUCCESS, i 
Smith, D. D. i6mo , 

Int^cing biographies and records whki 



MYTHS AND HEROES. 16 mo. Illus- 
trated. Edited by S. F. Smith, Z>. D . 

KNIGHTS AND SEA KINGS. Edited by 
S. F. Smith, D. D. i2mo. Illustrated 



LIFE OF AMOS LAWRENCE. lamo. Ill, 



By i 
Theron Brown. 16 mo. Illustrated. 

Wahei Ned's Eiample is by Rev. Thersn Brown, the ediloi ol 
thai Tcry successful paper. Tki Ymlh'i Csmfanim. The Etory 

tliolife. — J/, y. ladiftndsnl. 

TWO FORTUNE-SEEKERS. Stories by 
Rossiter yohnson, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
E. Stuart Fhelps, Ella . Farman, etc. Fully 
illustrated 



THE NAME ABOVE EVERY NAME, in •sending forth « 

new and revised edition of this work the Publishers append a few of tLc 
many favorable notices which, from various sources, testify to its 
catholicity, and its adaptation to the wants of the disciples of our Lord 
by whatever denominational name they may be called. 

The Name above Every Name, or. Devotional Meditations. 

With a text for every day in the year. By the Rev. Samuel Cutler. 

This little volume, which is a gem of typography, is just what it claims 

to be— "devotional and practical/ The pure gold of the gospel is here 

without the base alloy of man's wisdom. It accords with the teachings 

of the divine Spirit, and tends to exalt in the souls of men the Christ of 
God. 

The texts are fitly chosen, and the exquisite fragments of sacred poetry 

seem like jewels from a mine of inspiration. None can read this book 
devoutly without being benefited ; and all who read it in the spirit in which 
it appears to have been written, will lay down the volume with higher 
views of Christ's nature, and of His work, and reverently acknowledge that 
if His name be above every name in dignity and glory, it is also, as de- 
clared in the inspired canticle, "as ointment poured forth" in its heavenly 
fragrance . — Parish Visitor. 

From the Congregationisi. 

The Name above Every Name, it has a chapter for every 

week in the year, each chapter preceded with appropriate passages from 
Scripture and closing with a choice selection from devotional poetry. The 
whole book is eminently evangelical, and fitted to foster the growth of 
true and genuine piety in the soul. 

The Name above Every Name. By the Rev. sammi 

Cutler. This has be?n carefully prepared by its author. The texts arc 
for every day in the year, and have reference to the Scriptural titles of 
our Lord. The devotional and practical meditations are for every week in 
the year. The appendix contains five hundred and twenty five titles of 
our Lord, with the Scriptual reference; also a topical and alphabetical list 
of the titles, and of first lines of poetry with the author's name. 

The work i& exceedingly valuable, not only for its meditations, but for 
the great amount of information which it contains. It is a book which 
the Christian would do well always to have at hand. EvageUcal Knovd' 
edge Society, 

Xhe volume is a precious vade vrecvm^ for all who love the " Name that 
is above every name" ^Protestant Churchman, 
Plain Edition |i.oo Full Gilt $i 50 Red line Edition |2.oo 

D. Lothrop & Co., Publishers, Boston, 
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